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ZINNIAS—An Old-fashioned Flower 


y The new Giant Zinnias are worthy of a place 
s in any garden. Indeed, even the old-fashioned 





Zinnias are appreciated almost everywhere 


<ponent of Flowers and Nature in Humane Education 
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PEONIES Undivided plants. One 
each. White, pink and 
red, for One Dollar. Qne each Duchess 
de Nemours, Felix Crousse, Edulis Su- 
perba for Two Dollars. Postpaid to 4th 
zone. Beyond that 10c extra. List of 60 
varieties, including Cornelia Shaylor. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


AUGUST and SEPTEMBER IRIS BARGAIR— 
12 Iris roots (assorted as you TS DARGAIN 
labelled and postpaid, $1.00; 5 doz for By 
Rubrella, Kochii, Amer. BI’k Prince G a 
Mandraliscae, Rhein Nixe, Lorely, Mme. Che 
reau,Wyomissing, Quaker Lady, Mrs. Alan G = 
Perfection, Honorabilis, Flavescens Sh cn 
Wright, Ossian. Offer expires October .: 
you want Peony bargains a postcard will b he 
our new Peony and Iris price list. = 
Cc. H. SMITH - Faribault, Minn 

—<——— 











W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 
8 fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for 


$5.00. Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 
per 100. Send for Catalogue. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington - Dept. A . Indiana 


ern. el ee 


This month, at the shows and in the best 
dens, note the outstanding varieties and edhe 
ties. My catalogue will list the most of rg 
also, scores of the newer and finest varieties 
from the World over. A post card will reed 
your name on my mailing list. 


HENRY C. PETY m 





Paulding, Ohio 








GLADIOLUS, Narcissi, Tu- 
lips, Bulbous Irises, Mus- 
cari, Tigridias, Anemones, 
Montbretias and all other 
flowering bulbs. 


DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
BULBS, INC. 


Bellevue - - Wash. 











Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor ~ ~ Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. W RIGHT 








FOR CASH WITH ORDER WE SEND 
1 Doz. fine Peony roots, fall delivery_____ $5.00 
1 Doz. fine Iris roots, Aug. delivery ~_ 1.00 
30 Iris roots, fine assortment, Aug. delivery 2.99 
All tagged and sent postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


STONECREST GARDENS -_ Eau Claire, Wis. 
Send for Price List 








SURPLUS IRIS SALE 
The most remarkable Iris values of the year. 
Special circular Aug. Ist. 
AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
The most interesting Iris catalog published. 
A postal will bring one or both. 
F. X. SCHREINER 
R. 1, Riverview Sta. - 


St. Paul, Minn. 


JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each__________ $12.00 dozen 
No. 2— 1.00 each_____-_-__ 10.00 dozen 
No.56— .85 each__________ 8.50 dozen 
No.6— .25 each__._-- 2.50 dozen 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - Es Day EY. 








Closing Out Peonies 


to make room for Glads. Select 
your Peonies when in bloom and 
write for prices per six or more 
roots. You’ll get a bargain. 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


356 North Freedom St., -- Ravenna, Ohio 











Your Name Now 


For our 1929 list will bring it to you 
next January. Send a post card and it 
won’t be forgotten. If you like Glads 
you will want our list. 

D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. - Salem, Oregon 

















P-E-O-N-I-E-S 


and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy planté. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash. 








Your Name and Address, Please? 


Of course you want to be on our mailing list and 
receive our new GLAD BOOKLET in the fall. 
While your Glads are blooming you have time to 
attend to it. A card will do. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A, Decorah, lowa 








MOTHER MACHREE 


and many other new and rare varieties 
are growing in our gardens this season. 
Get your name on our mailing list. 
KENDALL’S GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 


PEONIES - IRIS 
Our plants are sure to please you. Oregon soil 
and climate grows the best. 
90 Longfellow, bright Crimson___________ $4.00 
90 Baroness Schroeder, White ____________ 1.50 
90 Sarah Bernhardt, Mauve-rose_________ _ 2.50 
94 Tourangelle, Flesh Pink _ : __. 4.00 
These 4 Peonies postpaid for $10.00 
JAY MORRIS’ PEONY GARDEN 
R. F. D. 3, Box 104 - Salem, Oregon 


PEONIES, IRISES & GLADS 


Fifty years of experience and service at your 
command. Golden Anniversary. Catalog on 
Peonies and Irises soon ready. (Morning Splen- 
dor and Tropic Seas Iris each $4.00, or both for 
$7.00). Write now for your copy. Mention F. 
G. A trial order will convince you of the high 
quality of our stock and service. 

E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio 








IRIS LIST 


READY JUNE 15TH 


ww. R. LEGRON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - 7 


GLAD GUIDE 


This booklet is mailed FREE each year. It con- 
tains several thousand words of Glad informa- 
tion. A practical guide for the growing of 
Glads. Many new and rare Glads are descri 
and priced. Colors by Ridgway’s charts, bloom- 
ing dates, frank descriptions of varieties, com- 
ments, criticisms. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City - - - - Iowa 








PEONIES 


This month we are offering two Peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one, 
also special collections of Peonies and 
hardy plants. Send for price lists, whole- 
sale and retail. 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
Route 3 - Kansas City, Mo. 











GLADIOLUS 


Supreme 
In Quality, Selection, Service. 
Our Motto: 
‘“‘Not How Cheap, But How Good” 
A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 





IRIS NOVELTIES 
Amber $7.50, Evadne $3.50, Mary Gibson $3.50, 
Pioneer $5.00, Robt. W. Wallace $3.50, Romola 
$10.00, Sensation $14.00, Souv. de L. Michaud 
$5.00, Aphrodite $5.00. One strong blooming 
size root of each of the above varieties sent 
postpaid for $40.00 cash with order. — ; 
I do not issue an Iris catalog or price list. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
.R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Prop. 
Seabrook - - 





Bulbs all sizes and bulbilets of the better 
varieties of Gladiolus. 


New Hampshire 


TULIPS 


OREGON GROWN 


Attractive prices and quality stock. 
Write for our price list. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 





TOURISTS 


and Flower Grower readers are cordially invited 
to stop at my 11 acre field of CHOICE GLADS 
any time and see ORCHID LADY and most of 
the BEST. Plenty of parking space and beau- 


tiful shade trees to rest under. 
Turn into ELY ROAD at THE GREEN 


B. HALSEY SPENCER - Longmeadow, Mass. 
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Dependable Hardy Lilies 


BY FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


ences in Lily growing as they cover 
a long period of years, with many 
different varieties, and where climatic 
conditions are as severe as any to be 
found anywhere in the United States. 


I AM venturing to give my experi- 


' If there is a variety that will thrive 


under more adverse conditions, and 
make a better showing than the old 
reliable Tiger Lily I have never found 
it. 

Lilies require more attention in 
planting and caring for than many 





other garden plants and should not be 
left without attention, as many others 
are when once they are planted. The 
majority of species are hardy when 
once established but the bulbs should 
not be allowed to freeze the first Win- 
ter after planting them in the Fall. 
To prevent this they may be covered 
with hay, leaves, or straw-manure to 
a depth that will prevent the frost 
from reaching them. This is good in 
all Winters as it prevents their freez- 
ing and thawing during warm spells. 


Where there is a possibility that frost 
may reach the bulbs before they are 
established, Spring planting is safer. 

These bulbs will stand more enrich- 
ment than has generally been sup- 
posed. A thin layer of sphagnum 
moss under the bulbs of Auratum, 
Speciosum, and Candidum Lilies is de- 
sirable. In light loamy soil in a cold 
climate 8 in. is not too great a depth, 
as this protects them from both the 
cold and drouths as well. 


Most Lilies like good drainage, yet 




















Lilium Elegans, var. Robustrum;a truly 


Lilium tenuifolium, or Siberian Coral Lily; a 
beautiful, entirely hardy Lily; blossoms in June 
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magnificent variety; blooms in June 
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plenty of moisture ‘during the bloom- 
ing period, and but few of them will 
do well in heavy undrained soil. Some 
varieties, as Brownii and others, will 
quite frequently not grow above 
ground the first Summer after plant- 
ing, but will come good the second 
year. This is especially the case where 
the bulbs were much shriveled or dry 
and had been a long time out of the 
ground. Lilies, like Potatoes, and 
some other plants are sometimes 
troubled with blight in wet seasons. 
Once this blight has seized upon a 
plant, spraying with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture will not help, but it acts as a pre- 
ventive if applied before blight ap- 
pears. 


We are seldom troubled by alter- 
nate freezing and thawing for once 
it freezes, it is there to stay, as the 
frost goes very deep in the ground 
here; from 4 to 5 feet in severe, snow- 
less Winters is not uncommon. Thus 
it would be rather difficult to mulch 
sufficiently to keep out the frost. 


If the spot is well drained and the 
materials thoroughly decayed I think 
it would be difficult to make the 
ground too rich for Lilies, as some 
of my best ones are growing right on 
an old compost heap where strawy 
manure used in the banking was piled 
in with all the cleanings from the hen 
house. These contained a consider- 
able amount of sand. All is now de- 
cayed and has been well-spaded, and 
the Lilies are doing splendidly there. 
Yet I have had almost if not equally 
as good results when they were 
planted in just good garden soil only 
slightly enriched. Now for the iron- 
clad varieties. 


yen the double and single form of 
the Tiger Lilies are very hardy. 
The single ones are far prettier than 
the double ones. This is one marked 
case where the improved variety is far 
from being as good as it was before 
the improvement(?). All of .the 
Elegans type that I have tried have 
been very satisfactory and dependable. 
They are:—Thunbergianum, flowers a 
pale scarlet; Umbellatum, more crim- 
son in color; Fulgens or Batemanniae, 
a strong growing type with deep 
apricot-colored blooms; Leonard Joerg, 
a rather dwarf type with wide flaring 
pale orange-brown spotted flowers; 
and Robustum, with enormous blos- 
soms on stout, leafy stalks that grow 
from 3 to 4 feet high. These are an 
harmonious blending of all the best 
colors found in the other varieties, 
and this variety is a near rival of the 
Tiger Lily in everything. Have an- 
other hardy little Lily that is a cross 
between Concolor, from eastern Asia, 
and the Siberian Coral Lily, that has 
the upright habit of bloom as the 
former and the spotless red of the 
latter. 

The Siberian Coral Lily, (Lilium 
tenuifolium) is a charming addition 
to any collection of Lilies. Blooms 
here in June, and has numerous blos- 
soms much like the Tiger Lily in 
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shape, but only about half as large 
and of a clear coral red, very glossy, 
and gives the impression of being 
made of polished wax. Produces very 
few bulblets, but may be easily raised 
from seed and will bloom the third 
year. 

Lilium philadelphicum, our wild 
Flame or Orange Lily, is very abun- 
dant. here. This is more difficult to 
grow in the garden as it resents cul- 
tivation, but if given a slightly moist, 
though well-drained, sunny spot, in a 
soil of decayed sods, and then left en- 
tirely alone, except to keep the weeds 
pulled out, will do very nicely. Is 
especially pleasing growing with 
Galium boreale, or Tunica saxifrage. 

Lilium canadensis, The Meadow 
Lily, and Superbum, or Turk’s Cap, 
are hardy here if given a lightly- 
shaded, moist location; and if one is 
careful to see to it that they are al- 
ways well-watered just before Winter 
sets in. I lost mine several times be- 
fore I learned this. 

Lilium washingtonianum is a beau- 
tiful snowy-white variety native to 
Oregon and northern California, that 
does exceedingly well in cultivation 
for those of milder climate, but would 
not stand it here. Mother had it in 
Oregon and it increased very rapidly 
and was of the easiest possible culture. 

I have tried the so-called hardy 
Lilium regale here but have never suc- 
ceeded in getting it to blossom nor 


shave I seen it in other gardens here. 


The Speciosums are the most beau- 
tiful of any of the hardier Lilies that 
I have tried. These will stand the 
cold, but bloom so late that their bulbs 
do not have sufficient time to ripen 
off after blooming. Thus they grow 
gradually weaker and fail to come 
back about the fourth year. I have 
tried lifting them and bringing them 
in and this would be fairly successful 
if one had room to keep them. 

L. henryi has not given good re- 
turns with me. 

The Auratums are grand for those 
of milder climate but are not for us 
of the Frozen North. Lilium super- 
bum is the only one that is supposed 
to require an acid soil and I have 
doubts that it does, for I have found 
them growing wild right among lime- 
stone rocks; but they do demand more 
moisture than most other varieties. 

All my Lilies except the two pre- 
viously mentioned get the full force 
of the sun at least half of the day. 

The soil from beneath Hemlock, 
Pines, or other cone-bearing trees; or 
the surface soil from beneath Oaks 
when it can be procured will be found 
to be acid. 

One heaping tablespoonful of Tannic 
acid for each gallon of water and thor- 
oughly soaked into the soil several 
times, at intervals of two or three 
weeks, will enable one to grow Lilies 
or any of the other acid-soil-requiring- 
plants successfully. 

The north side of the house would 
be good for Superbum although they 


are often found growing wild in clear- 
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ings where their roots are sha 
where the upper part of the vlantae 
- _ much of the day. 

ave tried Lilies both wi | 
without sand and could see vial 
if any advantage in the sand, except 
where the soil was very heavy and 
poorly-drained. 





Sales from Roadside Stands 


ADVANTAGES of roadside marketing 
particularly from the point of view 
of the fruit grower, formed the subject 
of a recent statement by Dr. U, p 
Hedrick, horticulturist at the Experi. 
ment Station at Geneva. “The chief 
advantages of roadside stands to the 
fruit grower are that they eliminate the 
middleman and that all transactions are 
for cash,” says Dr. Hedrick. “The road- 
side stand also offers an opportunity for 
the sale of a far greater variety of prod- 
ucts than would otherwise be possible, 
such as fruit by-products and perishable 
goods that could not be shipped to dis- 
tant markets. 

“Success with these stands. depends 
largely upon the attention given to de- 
tails which make the stand attractive to 
the passerby and upon the courtesy and 
energy of the owner. Special containers 
adapted to the commodities and quan- 
tities sold at the roadside should be 
provided and should be made as attrae- 
tive as possible. Of course, they need 
not be as strong as containers used for 
shipping products to distant markets, 

“If he is to develop the possibilities of 
roadside marketing to the fullest extent, 
the fruit grower must plan to produce 
a much larger number of varieties than 
would be the case if he were marketing 
in commercial lots. These varieties 
should provide a succession of the dif- 
ferent fruits ripening over the entire 
season and providing high quality and 
attractiveness in sorts suitable for eat- 





ing out of hand and for culinary pur- 
poses. 

“A  well-conducted roadside stand | 
should be a source of a steady income to 
the fruit grower with a minimum of 
overhead expense and without the in- 
convenience and disappointments inci- | 
dent to dealing with commission men.” 





Red-Stemmed Dogwood 


HE Red-stemmed Dogwoods are a 

most satisfactory class of plants for 
beautifying our landscape scenes during 
the Winter. Of the several species 
characterized by their brilliant stems, 
the Tartarian Dogwood is one of the 
most satisfactory and generally culti- 
vated species in this country although 
native of Siberia. The blood-red twigs 
and branches which glow throughout the” 
Winter and become more intense in color 
as Winter merges into Spring and the) 
small clusters of bluish-white fruits i 
Summer, whence its Latin name alba is 
derived characterize this very ha 
species. 

It is an upright, spreading shrub, 
seven to ten feet in height, de 
clothed with bright green leaves, two to 
three and a half inches long, producing @ 
rather coarse foliage effect. Like most 
of our native red-barked Dogwoods that 
we find upon the lowlands, it grows 
in a moist, cool soil but thrives upon 
moderately fertile upland soil with f 
exposure to sunlight or in partly shad 
situations.— (Canadian Horticulturist) 
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Garden Weeds May be Controlled 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


couraging words in all the vast 

array of horticultural read- 
ing—‘“The weed does not exist that 
can outlive constant decapitation.” 
Though there are times when I be- 
lieve its endurance is measured in 
terms of light years and beyond the 
comprehension of average mortal 
mind, still the words ring like a re- 
frain through all my fierce grubbing 
at the hated enemy. 

Weeds are a subject that seem 
rarely mentioned. I do not believe I 
ever saw an article devoted wholly 
to them, and yet I cannot believe that 
I am the only one in all the world to 
fee] staggered by their lush persist- 
ence. Is it a mid-Victorian sensitive- 
ness to the facing of bare facts,—a 
delicacy that does not mention weeds 
in the presence of a garden lover any 
more than the dear generation that 
has gone would mention limbs in the 
presence of a lady? 

Well, this generation has been called 
very brave in its willingness to face 
facts, and so I, too, shall speak bravely 
and fearlessly of the mighty Octopus 


M Y HOPE of hopes, the most en- 


twenty years. Charlock and Purslane 
germinate merrily after resting for 
thirty years beneath the soil, and that 
the Butterpint Weed is still ready to 
carry on at the end of fifty years. 
I would add quite decidedly that they 
do not stand alone in their dormant 
powers. 


This matter of weeds is one of the 
very strong reasons for thoroughly 
composting all stable manures. There 
are a few hard coated seeds that are 
able to withstand the heat and fer- 
ment of the compost heap. In the 
course of from five weeks to six 
months, practically all seeds in a com- 
post heap of manure are thoroughly 
rotted and their vitality destroyed: 
though candor compels me to add that 
the fermentation also releases the ni- 
trogen, one of the most valuable prop- 
erties of the manure. 


Perennial weeds are the most diffi- 
cult. Hoeing and spading often only 
stimulate their growth by breaking 
or cutting the long-lived underground 
stems and inducing them to send up 
new shoots. Their food reserves are 
in fleshy or woody roots, underground 

















Note the Packed Seed Spike of the Dread Dock 


that seems to descend upon us with 
the glory of the garden. 


“A weed is a plant that is growing 
where it is desired that something else 
shall grow,” is a rather thoughtful 
definition I once saw. There are a 
few bad weeds that are escapes from 
cultivation, but fortunately the most 
pernicious have not sufficient beauty 
to call for protection in the flower bed. 


THE one sure method to stamp out 
all annual and biennial weeds, is, 
as we all know, to prevent their seed- 
ing. There is an old saying that one 
year’s seeding means seven year’s 
weeding ; and from bitter experience, 
I will testify that this is no exaggera- 
tion. I have believed quite readily 
without going into the proofs of Pro- 
fessor Beal’s experiments that the 
seeds of common Dodder live for 











No spot seems too overgrown for the 
Dandelion to form their myriad-seeded 
heads. The wild Blackberry vines 
can also become very troublesome 


stems, bulbs and tubers, and the 
growth above ground never seems to 
exhaust these hidden stores of nour- 
ishment. Their most vulnerable pe- 
riod is just at the time when the flow- 
ering stems are nearing full size, but 
have not yet formed seed. 


Any and every plant, even the 
sturdiest tree, must die if kept de- 
prived of leaves during the growing 
season. Without leaf growth, the 
roots must die. 


There are three great principles in 
the eradications of weeds: 
1. Allow no weeds to ripen seeds. 
2. Burn all weeds bearing mature 
seeds. 
3. Kill while in the seedling stage, for 
weeds die most readily then. 
The three minor principles are: 
1. Compost the manure. 
2. Sow only clean seed in the garden 
or lawn. 
3. Rotate the crops. 

















A Thistle is a perennial and does not send up these great seed 
bearing stalks until the second year. The flat rosette is sufficiently 
visible the first year to be eliminated. j 
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This latter is not always feasible 
in the flower garden, but can nearly 
always be done in the kitchen garden. 
Continual growing of one crop not 
only exhausts the soil, but serves to 
thoroughly infest it with the weeds 
that most commonly grow with that 
crop. Different plants take food 
from the soil in different amounts and 
proportions. 


ECENTLY considerable  experi- 

mental work has been done with 
the use of chemical herbicides for the 
eradication of weeds. While much of 
this work is more applicable to the 
farm than to the flower garden, there 
are a few aids for the lawn in partic- 
ular that might possibly be also ap- 
plied to the border. 


Carbolic acid may be used to insert 
into the fleshy tap roots of some par- 
ticularly persistent weeds. It has also 
been used in its crude form and full 
strength to saturate the soil surround- 
ing such plants as Milkweed and Can- 
ada Thistle, but of course can only be 
applied in this manner when the 
borders are cleared of garden plants. 
It might be useful in making a new 
garden, though in this case, caustic 
soda has a more lasting effect, killing 
out all plant growth for an entire sea- 
son. Its best use is for killing Poison 
Ivy or other such woody and deep root- 
ing plants. After the growth is killed, 
frequent waterings help to leach the 
caustic soda out of the ground to make 
way for the garden. It might also 
replace common salt that is sometimes 
used to clear gravel paths: but care 
should be used along the edges as it 
is just as deadly to flowers as to 
weeds. This is best applied in hot 
dry weather in a very strong solution. 

Probably no weed is better known 
than the Dandelion. This is generally 
more troublesome in the lawn than in 
the border. The most usual method is 
the diligent and persistent use of a 
knife, cutting well below the ground. 
The plants sprout again and have to 
be again cut, but if no leaf growth 
is allowed to feed the roots, even old 
ones must finally starve. A pinch of 
dry salt applied to the root at the 
time of cutting the crown is a further 
aid. The Government bulletins advise 
the use of gasoline to the cut root. 
I have seen a Japanese gardener 
skewer them and then insert a few 
drops of kerosene from a small sew- 
ing machine oil can. In the border, I 
choose wet weather and have little 
difficulty in removing the roots to the 
last fraction of an inch. There are 
warm advocates of the copper sul- 
phate or iron sulphate sprays for the 
lawn. If systematically applied 
throughout the growing season, seed- 
ling Dandelions are killed and the 
older plants too badly injured to de- 
velop seeds. The grass is not affected. 
I may be foolish, but personally I 
have not adopted this method because 
the children use the lawn for their 
tea parties and doll houses and a 
dozen other purposes dear to their 


hearts. I’ve never been able to bring 
myself to mix copper sulphate and 
children. I sally forth with an old 
case knife and a market basket. Chil- 
dren are born imitators. Sometimes 
they arm themselves and follow on be- 
hind. The False Dandelion and the 
Red-seeded Dandelion may also be 
treated in the same manner as the 
true Dandelion. 


KVEN more unsightly in the lawn 
than Dandelions are the Plantains 
of which there are several, the broad- 
leaved, the narrow-leaved, and the red- 
stemmed being probably the most com- 
mon. The carbolic acid treatment is 
the best for all of these in lawns. 
Stab each plant down to the fibrous 
roots and then squirt in a few drops 
of the acid from an ordinary machine 
oil can. Choose dry weather and do it 
before the flower spikes appear. 


Sorrel is an indication of soil acidity 
and the ground should be cultivated, 
enriched, and treated with lime. Iron 
sulphate spray could be used over a 
large area of new ground, but in the 
smaller garden this is hardly neces- 
sary. If it appears in the lawn, re- 
seed heavily with good grass and it 
will be largely smothered out. 


There are several varieties of Dock, 
and because of their extremely deep 
and tenacious tap roots, their coarse 
and fibrous leaves and stalks, and the 
great prolificacy of their seeding, they 
can become most annoying if they once 
obtain a hold in the border. Just try 
to remove a well-grown plant from 
dry hardpan sometime! Starve their 
roots by constant top cutting; and 
then when the soil is very wet and 
soft, insert a spade into the ground 
vertically by the side of the root, pull- 
ing hard at the same time with the 
other hand. The United States an- 
nually imports more than a hundred 
thousand pounds of these roots to sup- 
ply the drug trade. I only hope that 
no enterprising neighbor of mine sets 
out to corner that half million dollars 
for himself! 


The Burdocks are disagreeable to 
handle or to work among. My garden 
Geum in the course of several years 
seemed to revert and assume many of 
their disagreeable characteristics. 
Merely brushing against a plant 
means an hour’s labor if I will ever 
wear the garment again. These burrs 
and seeds should be destroyed by 
burning. Cut the plants as far as 
possible beneath the ground with a 
knife or hoe, and treat with salt or 
gasoline if necessary. 


The Milkweeds are most persistent. 
Eternal pulling out or cutting down 
seems the one sure cure, but care must 
be used to burn the stalks as the seed 
pods develop even after they have 
been uprooted. 


After all, it is the same story re- 
peating itself over and over just as 
do the weeds repeat. Eternal vigil- 
ance, allow no seeds to form, grub out 
the roots whenever possible, and in 
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other cases, starve them out by keep- 


ing their leaves cut down 
ground. 





Roadside Flowers 


MaAxY readers of The Rural New- 

Yorker probably have roadside 
stands in Summer and could, perhaps 
take in some odd cash now and then by 
selling a few flowers with the farm cro y 
or vegetables. There are, however a 
paratively few flowers that will ’stand 
or keep long compared with vast number 
of varieties grown, as they are very 
frequently carelessly and roughly 
handled by the purchasers, as wel] as 
exposed to the wind and air in driving 
home. Then again, some of the seeds 
of the finer sorts are quite expensive 
and many of the new varieties are there. 
fore prohibitive on that account, but 
there is always a good selection of fing 
sorts that can be had reasonably and 
that will give the grower good returns 
for the time and trouble. 

Asters are one of these, and where the 
soil is suitable will make a fine show 
and give good satisfaction. For cut 
flowers it is better to use the white, pink 
and red varieties, with only, so to say, 
a sprinkling of the purples or blues, ag 
these are apt to be too dull in color, 
Sow the seed early if possible, as it is 
generally the early flowers that pay the 
best. The insects and diseases are much 
more apt to catch or affect the late ones, 
and the prices obtained are usually legs, 
The Giant or Crego Aster is strong 
growing and makes a good, stiff flower, 
and Daybreak and Comet are also fine 
varieties. The Heart of France prob- 
ably stands alone as a red, and the com- 
mon or mixed China Aster may often 
be used to good advantage, as they are 
extremely hardy and free flowering, and 
many of the single varieties are also 
much admired. 

Sweet Peas are a general favorite 

everywhere when known, and nothing 
gives more pleasure or satisfaction than 
a handsome bouquet or bunch of these 
fragrant blooms. Many of the newer 
types, however, are not so hardy or 
so easily grown as the older sorts or 
“bedding” types, and it is best to grow 
the old sorts for quantity and try the 
new ones sparingly, and “hold fast to 
that which is good.” 
_ Mignonette is a flower nearly always 
appreciated by everyone, and as we now 
have a large-flowered one of a fine yel- 
low color there is a chance to introduce 
a really good thing. Another fine yellow 
flower but of a larger and stronger 
growth is Centaurea suaveolens, a beau- 
tiful sweet sultan of a rich, pleasing 
gold color. 

Zinnias are a valuable flower for cut- 
ting, as the stems are stiff and they 
will stand a large amount of handling. 
The variety Firefly, however, is a very 
small flower but extremely brilliant in 
color, almost equaling the well-known 
scarlet Geraniums in brilliancy. Being 
a tropical plant, however, these should 
not be sown until warm weather, and 
they do their best in a sunny, open situa- 
tion. 

H. W. Hates, (In Rural New-Y orker) 





Flower growers who are well lo 
cated for making roadside sales, 
should consider possibilities along this 
line. In some cases, a considerable 
income may be realized. 
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Nematode Gall and Lemoine Disease 
BY G. R. S., (Mo.) 


HE organism which causes 
[nematode Gall of the Peony is 

supposed to be the same variety 
of Nematode as causes rootgall of 
Tomato, Lettuce, Celery, and many 
other garden plants. It is a worm- 
like animal not to be seen ordinarily 
except with a microscope. For full 
information regarding it, one should 
send for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1345, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. . a 

efore planting a Peony all parts o 
ae enlen infestation should be 
removed and burned, and the remain- 
ing root-system well sprinkled with 
lime dust. Also some of the lime dust 
could be mixed into the soil in which 
the Peony is to be planted. 

















Peony Roots showing Lemoine Disease 


Heavy-growing varieties with big 
roots, like Festiva Maxima, seem to 
thrive in spite of the Nematodes, but 
less vigorous varieties are liable to 
suffer severely. The main attack is 
on the young and tender new roots, 
while the big old, tough roots seem to 
be abandoned by them. If most of 
the infestation is removed from the 
root-system before planting, and 
planting is done under conditions con- 
ducive to vigorous growth, the new 
root-system, in the main, should keep 
ahead of the infestation for several 
years. 


_After the plant has become old, its 
divisions can be cleared of evidences 
of infestation, and reset in new soil. 
Fortunately the creatures are inactive 


in cool weather, and their progress is 
slow, if any, during Fall, Winter and 
early Spring, the time when new root- 
growth is being made in the Peony, 
the time when it is worst open to 
attack. If a plant shows profuse in- 
festation the year after planting, it 
can be taken for granted that the 
soil was already infested before the 
Peony was planted in it. 

















Peony Root with severe in- 
festation of Nematode gall 


Lemoine disease is altogether dif- 
ferent in its nature and in its mani- 
festations. There is no evidence of 
mechanical injury to the root, its skin 
being smooth and unbroken. The 
roots, instead of tapering gradually 
and smoothly, are irregularly lobed, 
and usually very short, stunted in 
length, coming to a point very quickly. 

The cause is not definitely known, 
but most certainly is not a fungus nor 
an animal;—presumably, then, a mi- 
crobe, or bacterium, and is suspected 
of being the same that is responsible 
for crowngall of nursery stock. The 
disease does not seem to be wilfully 
contagious, but it must be catching, 
or the Peony would not have caught 
it. It does not seem to spread from 
plant to plant in the field; but, if a 
fully diseased plant is divided, all the 
divisions, as a matter of course, are 
also already fully diseased, and will 
pass on the disease in their divisions 
when later divided. 

Its transfer into healthy plants pre- 
sumably is by inoculation. A knife 
just used in dividing a diseased plant, 
or possibly in grafting a diseased 
apple seedling, if used unsterilized to 
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divide a healthy Peony, presumably 
could transfer the disease to the 
healthy plant. Also it is supposable 
that a cultivating tool which has just 
gouged a diseased root could leave a 
trace of infection on a healthy one 
gouged immediately after. 

Bacteria, having no means of lo- 
comotion, can not leave the organism 
in which they are subsisting, and with 
its death usually themselves also die. 
It may be that this kind is able to 
continue to subsist on the decaying 
tissues of its host and on other matter 
in the soil; if so, it would be danger- 
ous to use the same spot for replant- 
ing to healthy stock. If so, too, and 
if this is the crowngall organism, it 
may be that this disease came to the 
Peony by its being planted in nursery 
soil infected from diseased nursery 
stock. The practical risk, though, is 
probably the dividing knife. 

As the disease keeps to the fore- 
front in the new root-growth, all new 
roots of a diseased plant are fully dis- 
eased as fast as they grow. On the 
other hand, if a healthy root is in- 
oculated at a distance from the crown, 
the progress of the disease toward 
the crown is probably very slow, 
maybe not involving the crown, or but 
a part of it, for several years. Such 
a plant would divide partly diseased, 
partly healthy. 

Redemption of diseased stock is a 
matter of doubt. As the disease is 
deep seated, treatment of the roots 
with chemicals cannot reach it. It is 
plausible to suppose that there is a 
tendency for the infection to die out 
in old tissue;—presumably the old 
tissue gets more or less exhausted as 
a feeding ground. As the young 
growth is certainly heavily infected, 
the best chance in resetting is to use 
old plants, cutting away all but the 
old roots, and cutting them rather 
short. 

Henry S. Cooper professed to be 
able to salvage diseased stock by cut- 
ting off the buds of the diseased 
plants and grafting them on roots 
taken from healthy stock. The plan is 
worth trying if one has the time and 
the stock is valuable. 

As remedies for both Nematode 
Gall and Lemoine Disease, suggestion 
has been made of exposure of the com- 
plete divisions or undivided plants to 
freezing, to dry heat, to hot water, to 
excessive drying, to sunshine, to the 
x-ray, to the violet ray. The hot water 
treatment probably cannot: be used, 
as the crown buds are probably too 
tender to survive a treatment that 
would be effective. Apparently good 
results have come from use of the 
x-ray, but not sufficient experiments 
of any kind have been reported to 
give conclusive evidence of results. 





Peony disease or the disease of any 
other plant is not a pleasant subject 
for the gardener, but it may well be 
understood that no form of vegetation 
is exempt and we should make a study 
of the subject accordingly. 
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Irises for the Rock Garden 
BY C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


in connection with the rock gar- 

den but many species are admir- 
ably suited for such a situation. I 
have seen a number of kinds growing 
in rock gardens that I should not care 
to admit to mine but, even though we 
make the entrance requirements quite 
severe, we still have quite a list from 
which to choose. Of course, the tall- 
bearded and Japanese types exclude 
themselves by their size. 

The dwarfs are all too little known 
in this country. Probably this is the 
case because rock gardening, where 
these little mites show off to the best 
advantage, has never attained uni- 
versal favor here, and, again, the 
craze for large size and showiness has 
undoubtedly caused the large-flower- 
ing types to be favored at the expense 
of their smaller-growing relatives. 
However, a few of our Iris enthusiasts 
have kept the fine qualities of the 
dwarfs and small-growing kinds be- 
fore our eyes until a steadily increas- 
ing demand has made it profitable for 
a few growers to propagate them in 
small numbers. As the popularity of 
rock gardening increases among 
American gardeners, the demand for 
this class of garden material will be- 
come more inconsistent and we may 
then be able to get stock of the kinds 
that are now denied to us by the plant 
quarantine. Until that time comes, we 
may with patience and infinite pains 
raise many of them from seed. Most 
of the species that I have grown in 
this way bloom the third year but 
occasionally a precocious fellow will 
burst forth the second Spring. 

Imagine an Iris three to four inches 
high smothered with golden flowers 
in late April and early May and you 
have I. arenaria. Give it a warm 
place in-full sun with the rhizome cov- 
ered. an inch or two in fairly light 
sandy soil. They come readily from 
seed usually blooming the third 
Spring. 

The varieties of Iris, commonly 
known as I. pumila, the majority of 
which are really forms of I. chamaeris, 
make ideal subjects for the rock gar- 
den. I. lutescens, I. Socrates, I. lutea, 
I. gracilis and I. formosa, among 
others of this section, are charming 
when grown in clumps in well-drained 
spots among the rocks. 

Our native species, I cristata, 
should find a place in every rock gar- 
den. Its dwarf, creeping habit, beau- 
tiful lavender flowers, and compara- 
tive ease of culture combine to make 
it one of the best dwarfs. It does well 


Tis Iris is not usually thought of 


in either full sun or partial shade and 
is not particular as to soil. Apparently 


closely related to it but not as large 
nor as robust is I. lacustris. It has 
light-blue to lavender blossoms, some- 
what resembling miniature Germanica 
blooms. It may be readily propa- 
gated from seed. 

Undoubtedly the most sought-after 
of all the dwarf Irises is I. gracilipes, 
a beautiful little Japanese alpine. 
Give it a partially shaded place in a 
well-drained soil of leaf mold and it 
will reward with an abundance of 
azure-blue flowers during mid-May. 
It is easily raised from seed when ob- 
tainable. 

Another Japanese of undoubted 
charm is I. minuta with its yellow 
blossoms. I have never had it but 
those who have grown it say to give 
it treatment similar to I. gracilipes. 
Very rare. 

An American species that needs the 
same treatment as the last two men- 
tioned is I. verna. To my mind, this 
is one of the loveliest of all the dwarfs 
when it condescends to give us a pro- 
fusion of its lovely lavender blossoms 
lined gold along the falls. Unfor- 
tunately it is rather chary of its 
bloom if growing conditions are not 
just to its liking. 
shade in fine leaf mold and hope for 
the best. I have read somewhere re- 
cently that this variety wants a little 
acid in its diet. This may be the 
solution. 

Extra-early bloom is always wel- 
come in the rock garden and, when 
that bloom is also exquisitely lovely, 
we are doubly blessed. The bulbous 
species, I. reticulata, fill both of these 
requirements. Its purple flowers often 
appear through a fall of snow during 
early April, sometimes late March if 
the weather has been just right. Give 
it the warmest, best-drained place in 
the garden; preferably in light soil. 

To follow the above species, we have 
I. pumila and all its forms and named 
varieties. Almost any taste ean find 
something to its liking in this class. 


This list is scarcely a start in dwarf 
Irises suited for rock garden work but 
I trust it is comprehensive enough for 
the beginner in that most fascinating 
phase of gardening. I have not in- 
cluded any of the myriad of forms 
found in the western part of our 
country. Undoubtedly there are many 
treasures there if we would but search 
them out and test their hardiness and 
cultural requirements. 





The Japanese Iris 


IS LA.VIGATA, better known in gar- 
dens as I. Kempferi, is a remarkable 
species from Siberia and Japan. It has 


Give it partial. 
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the largest flowers in the 
seeds freely. Amongst a batch off Bary 


lings will be found an endless variety of 


colours from white to the rich 

the deep blues being very re = 
mottled flowers are the least pleasi 
Unfortunately, such flowers are commen ‘ 
are poor in effect, nothing like so hand 
some as the self-coloured ‘seedlings, nop 
do we care about the double varieties, 
In these the natural grace and fine out- 
line of the flower are lost. When trans. 
planted this moisture-loving Flag does 
not bloom well until the second season 
after planting. It can also be propagated 
by division. Seeds should be sown ag 
soon as gathered, either in pots or jn 
the open ground. They will vegetate in 
= following Spring. 

ULTIVATION.—Anyone proposin 
ing this Iris should trench the a 
deeply, mixing with the soil turf and 
also some wel]-rotted manure, leaf goj 
and the refuse from the potting bench 
so as to get a good depth of loose, friable 
soil, into which the roots can work freely 
What this Iris wants is moisture and g 
fully open position away from the shade 
of trees or shrubs. It is always seen 
to the best advantage by the side of a 
stream or pond, and should be planted 
close to the edge of the water. The 
plants must be well established before 
they bloom. April is the best month in 
which to plant. Beds away from the 
side of a pond should be sunk 8 inches 
or 4 inches below the surface of the gur- 
rounding soil, so as to allow of liberal 
supplies of moisture being given. 

Every year many beautiful varieties 
are added, chiefly from Japan, though 
many seedlings have been raised in this 
country. The flowers vary in size and 
colour, some measuring as much as 9 
inches or 10 inches across.—Gardening 
Illustrated (English) 





Our New England Aster 


r WRITING of this plant, if I were 
to call it Starwort or Frostflower, 
would the name be familiar, or have 
you always called it Aster, as I have? 

Gray’s Botany, seventh edition, 
names fifty-nine distinct species of 
Aster, besides a number of varieties. 
It is of one of these varieties that I 
wish to tell you. Among the many 
plants (most of them transplanted 
wild ones) that are growing on our 
land, one of the loveliest is the Aster 
novae-angliae, variety Roseus, which 
was dug up from a bank beside a rail- 
road track and reset in the sandy soil 
of our home-lot in 1924. 

Anyone familiar with the common 
New England Aster does not need to 
be told of its beauty; but the Roseus 
is, to my eyes, even more strikingly 
beautiful. This species has a stout, 
hairy stem, with numerous entire, 
lance-shaped, sharp-pointed leaves, 
clasping at the base, with little ear- 


shaped appendages projecting slightly | 


beyond the stem. The flower clusters 
are borne at the summits of the s 
and the rays of the type are violet- 
purple in color, rarely white. The rays 
of the Roseus are pink or rose-color 
and the heads are large and showy. | 
While it is found growing wild, it 
is really an escape from gardens, a 
are many of our so-called wild plants; 
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Aster—Roseus—showing height 


and because it is much more rare than 
the typical form, it is greatly coveted 
by the grower of Wild Flowers. 


The accompanying photographs will 
give an idea of the size of the plant 
and show both flower heads and indi- 
vidual flowers. The woman beside the 
plant is five feet, four inches tall, and 
as she is standing on a level with the 
base of the flower stalks, you can 
judge the height of the stalks. 


The second picture was taken with 
a portrait attachment over the camera 
lens, which brings out details better. 
Note the white butterfly clinging to a 
blossom near the center of the picture. 
The flowers attract many of these 
dainty Butterflies. 


An occasional dealer will be found 
who grows these plants for sale; but 
many of us do not derive the keen 
pleasure from boughten plants that we 
feel when we discover and secure them 
for ourselves, in fields or woods. 


Mrs. VIOLA F. RICHARDS, (Mass.) 





How to Pot Some of the 
Early-Flowering Bulbs 


A few bulbs may be potted in July, but 
the second week in August is quite soon 
enough to begin this work in earnest. A 
few years ago the well known Freesia 
refracta alba, deliciously seented, was 
grown mostly, the coloured sorts not be- 
ing as good as the strains of them are to- 
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day. Directly the cultivator receives the 
bulbs he should pot them without undue 
delay, as their strength is conserved in 
the soil better than in any other way. 
The conditions, at first, must be as cool 
as possible. The compost most suitable 
is of loam 2 parts, leaf-soil 1 part, and 
well-rotted cow manure 1 part. Five, 
six, and seven-inch pots may be used, 
the middle size being the best in every 
way. Both pots and crocks should be 
very clean and dry when used, and the 
compost medium. As a guide to the 
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potting, a space of 1 in. between the 
bulbs will do, and the latter should be 
planted 1 in. deep; then, in cool con- 
ditions, the first new growth will be quite 
sturdy. Empty pots or boxes should be 
placed inverted over these and all other 
kinds of potted bulbs, to keep off the cov- 
ering sand, ashes or soil. Early Roman 
Hyacinths may be potted now and in a 
similar kind of compost. Five small or 
four large bulbs will be sufficient for a 
5 in. pot, and seven small, or six large 
for a 6 in. one.—The Garden, (English) 











EGIN to propagate bedding plants 
this month, as cuttings root 
easily now. Choose a _ shady 

place in the garden, and sprinkle some 
sand over the soil, then insert the 
cuttings. Water and keep sprinkled 
every day, and most things will root 
quickly. 

Root cuttings of Rock Plants this 
month. 

Take cuttings of Heaths and Laven- 
der, and root them under a bell glass 
or in a frame. 

Propagate Begonias and Gloxinias 
by leaf cuttings, D. Cut the leaf and 
set in sand, and if a large quantity is 
required, notch the veins and place on 
wet sand, holding it down with wire 
pins or small stones. 

Prune Rambler Roses now, by cut- 
ting out the old wood, B, and training 
in the new, A. C is a strong new 
shoot which will replace B the fol- 
lowing year. 

Summer-prune Fruit trees, 
finish budding this month. 


Prune Raspberries and Blackberries 
now, by cutting out the old wood, G, 


and 


Seasonable Work for August 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 






and weak new wood; then tip back the 
canes as at F. 

Prune bedding Roses after flower- 
ing, but not too hard, just tip back 
as at E. Hard prune in March to a 
few buds. 

Sow Pansy, Ten Weeks Stocks, 
Forget-me-nots, Selene, and Cheir- 
anthus allioni for spring flowering. 

Propagate Saxifrages this month 
by division and by cuttings. 

Cease to cut Asparagus after this 
month. 

Top runner Beans and cut side 
shoots from Tomatoes. 

Keep Marrow, Squash, and Cucum- 
bers tipped at one leaf past the fruit. 

Summer-prune Currants and Goose- 
berries; layer Loganberries; make 
new Strawberry beds. 

Sow early Carrots, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, and plant late Celery. 

Keep tops of Onions bent over and 
as soon as they are matured, pull up 
and dry. 

Leeks may still be 
Sow Radish, Spinach, 


transplanted. 
Turnip, and 


Endive for fall use. . 
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Vol. XV 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


August, 1928 No. 8 





“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
77 = ee 9 6G ee 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





The Housing Problem 


HE housing problem is as old as the human race, 
and primitive man had his own housing prob- 
lems the same as we of the 20th century under 

our so-called civilization are having today. 

In cities of all sizes, small as well as large, the 
finding of a suitable place in which to live is one of 
the real problems of every person. This, to a certain 
extent, is true in the country, but it is not given as 
serious thought because conditions that are tolerated 
in the country would not even be considered in the 
city. I am not trying to talk on this complicated, 
far-reaching and endless problem with the idea that 
I can help seriously in solving it for those who find 
it necessary to get together in great aggregations 
called towns or cities. While people believe that this 
is necessary, they will need to put up with some very 
great inconveniences, not to say unhealthful condi- 
tions, and this cannot, speaking generally, possibly 
be avoided. The remedy for unsatisfactory housing 
in the.city, yes even in the comparatively small city, 
is to get away from the city. House rent is an im- 
portant part of the expense of every city family; and 
inconvenience; congested quarters; unhealthful con- 
ditions not to say unsanitary conditions, some or all 
of them, are the rule instead of the exception. 


Get away from the city! Perhaps you may need 
to go only a short distance,—but get away from the 
congestion. Plenty of sunshine, fresh air, and clean- 
liness, are yours; and for a very moderate price if 
you are willing to get away from close contact with 
your fellows. 

Country life is no longer isolation! The person 
in the country may have everything that the city 
dweller may have and many things besides. True, 
the countryman cannot see all the moving pictures 
nor get into the enormous crowds that the city dweller 
can,—but not everyone wants that; and now that the 
radio is taking the place of picture shows to a great 
extent, more people are getting better pleased with 
the country. " 


And besides, the substantial things of life are 
yours for the taking if you care to get out where you 
can have a reasonable amount of space to exercise, 
breathe and really LIVE. But I am aware that I 
have not offered any suggestions about the housing 
problem except that there is little reason for paying 
enormous rent in the cities, in the congested confines, 
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for the privilege of having so much less than is avail- 
able in the less than half-price areas outside the city 
limits. Think it over. There is room for big im- 
provement. The high rent and over-crowding of the 
cities leads to a considerable deterioration not only to 
the living standards of the people but to humanity as 
a species. 
MADISON COOPER 





The Abominable ‘“Gear-shift’’ 


PROM the fact that this Editor wore out two foot- 

lever-control cars before he took on a gear-shift 
readers will say that-his judgment is prejudiced 
against the gear-shift, but I should say that this fact 
makes me the more able to judge the weaknesses of 
the gear-shift. 

Drivers with, whom I have compared notes, agree 
with me, (rather perfunctorily perhaps,) that the 
gear-shift is bad mechanics; but they almost invari- 
ably say, “you will get used to it.” 


Yes! and I would also get used to a wooden leg 
without doubt. But I never would get so accustomed 
to the abominable gear-shift as to say it was a good 
mechanical device for changing the relation between 
the speed of the motor and the car. 


Without going into a general discussion of the 
principles of the automobile, it may be suggested that 
as the hydro-carbon motor is now accepted as the 
best means of propulsion, it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to provide some means for changing the speed- 
relation between the car and the motor, and this is 
now done by means of the so-called gear-shift. 


And after making more automobiles than any 
other concern, the biggest company, in bringing out 
a new design, surrendered the admitted advantages 
of foot-lever control for the standard gear-shift; 
thereby making a step backward. 


The motor car of the future will have some better 
means of control than that so-called standard gear- 
shift. The idea of shifting gears is so ridiculous 
from a mechanical standpoint that I regard it as the 
greatest failure in modern mechanics. But I hasten 
to admit that I have no suggestion for betterment. 
That must come from mechanics who know their 
stuff. I am only stating the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent method and those who have given it the most 
thought will readily admit it. 

The automobile manufacturer who has the cour- 
age and skill to devise a practical single-lever control 
without shifting gears will distance competitors so 
far that it will take them years to catch up. 

MADISON COOPER 





Subscribers often make a mistake in blaming this office 
in case of failure to receive THE FLOWER GROWER. Sub- 
scribers who give their subscriptions to agents often write 
this office direct wanting to know why they do not get 
the magazine, when it may be the case that the agent 
has been slow in transmitting same. It also often happens 
that there is a failure at the receiving end of the line and 
that THE FLOWER GROWER gets into the hands of persons 
other than subscribers. It has also been demonstrated that 
copies are lost in the mails from pilfering or otherwise. 

Be reasonable, friends. While we are not above mak- 
ing mistakes in this office, we are not negligent and have 
as good a business system as any office can have. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Traits, Instinct, Ete., Ete. 


HE expression, “The accumulated wisdom of the 

species from the beginning of time,” has been used 
frequently by the Editor and he would use it again in 
connection with Miss Snelling’s article, “The Butcher 
Bird,” in our Bird department this month. 


Why condemn a Bird for traits or instincts or 
the result of a control which prompts him to carry 
out his very nature? It is all well enough to state 
facts, and condemn the effect of a Robber Bird’s bad 
actions if it does not square with human understand- 
ing of what is right, but the Bird himself should not 

hated. 

” The human family has traits and passions and is 
controlled by influences which we cannot understand 
and which even though admittedly wrong and de- 
moralizing, yet are made much of and extolled by 
many. Therefore, why condemn an inferior being 
for carrying out the scheme of Nature in his own 
ways? 

The chief point in this little preachment is the 
suggestion to avoid hate. We are bound to recognize 
facts as they exist and fight such influences as are 
counter to our ideas of right, but we need not fight 
with hate in our hearts, nor forget that Birds, as 
well as humans, are actuated by motives which are 
not readily understandable. 


And do not forget the italicized quotation above 
in this connection. If anyone has a better explana- 
tion of those influences which control humanity as 
well as the so-called lower orders of life, I will be 
glad to hear it. 

MADISON COOPER 





Too Much Sleep? 


ROFESSOR F. A. MOSS of the George Washing- 
ton University says that we sleep too much, thus 
losing valuable time, and he says that “the eight- 
hour standard sleeping period should be reduced to 
six hours.” So much for a man who urges less sleep. 
It may readily be understood that some people 
need no such advice. I can cite a few youngsters who 
are getting less than six hours sleep per night on the 


average. Therefore, Professor Moss is a bit vague 
in making the suggestion. He ought to be more 
specific. 


When people reach middle-age they need less sleep 
than they commonly take; and on the other hand, 
young people do not get as much sleep as they need. 
When I was a youngster, without being definite as 
to age, nine hours was my standard sleeping time and 
sometimes I stretched it to ten, and it was something 
very extraordinary that compelled me to take less 
than nine hours sleep. At middle-age, however, the 
eight-hour standard was plenty enough; and as I get 
toward the shady side of life, (I will be 60 my next 
birthday) I find that Professor Moss is altogether 
right in suggesting that six hours is plenty. Indeed, 
a person, upwards of 50 in good physical health, does 
not actually require more than five hours sleep, unless 
engaged in heavy manual labor. 


AND I, myself, can get along very nicely on five 

hours sleep. BUT there is another point about it: 
As I get older, I need more rest as I have not the 
endurance, and although five or six hours sleep will 
do me nicely, I need two or three hours rest in ad- 
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dition. And the person who gets but short sleep, 
should figure on getting regular rest. 

It may be explained further that there is a vast 
difference in individuals. Napoleon claimed that three 
hours sleep per night was sufficient, but there are 
not many Napoleons in the world, and it is improb- 
able that many can get along with so little sleep as 
three hours. 

Such matters are necessarily subject to one’s own 
individual study. No rule can be laid down applicable 
to all. Study your own case and get your sleep at 
all hazards if you expect the quantity and quality of 
your life work is to be on a high plane. 


I have no sympathy with the idea expressed by 
Professor Moss that the few hours saved from sleep 
should be used in producing more. What we need 
is not increased production, but improved quality. 
The present tendency toward quantity production at 
all hazards, must eventually give way to quality. We 
surely have enough in quantity these days. If any 
of my critical friends remember that I wrote on the 
subject of increased production in the January issue, 
I hasten to elucidate that “producing to capacity” 
does not necessarily refer to quantity, nor did I have 
quantity in mind as much as quality. The great 
trouble with people these days is that they want to 
slam things through, and get a lot of work done in 
no time and then have a big lot of time left to loaf. 
With this, I need not explain, I am not in sympathy. 


MADISON COOPER 





Morning Worship in the Garden 


Early this May morning, while the heavy dew was 
pearled on the leaves, and cascades of diamonds flashed 
to the rising sun, a whole chorus of song burst into lively 
strains from tree to housetop. 


Presently, after wetting his whistle in the strawberry 
patch, a slim and graceful Mocking Bird vaulted to the top 
of a telephone pole, and after pouring out a catchy prelude, 
he sprang straight up into the air some ten feet or more, 
turned a complete somersault and gyrated once around, 
landing again with airy grace on the pole, all the while 
in full song of rarest ecstacy. Again he dropped to the 
ground for another strawberry crush, and once more, 
following the orchestra, delivered a potpourri of melodious 
mimicry truly astonishing. 

A Brown Thrush nesting in the Rose trellis, answered 
in a low sweet, anti-climax full of pathos and prayer. 

All was still. Morning worship was over; men were 
beginning their jarring noises. 

GEO. W. BORDEN 





Morning 


From out the darkness of the night, 
A wood bird’s note is heard, 
And then a rustling of the leaves 
By softest breezes stirred. 


Again a brooding silence falls, _ 

Until there bursts from unseen throats, 
Called by the wild bird’s first faint song, 

A dozen twittering notes. 


And now the sweet, glad murmur grows. 
Out of its sleep profound, 
The wooded solitude awakes 
To light and lifesand sound. 
IDA M. THOMAS 
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My Dream Garden 


| bs HAS on one side a screen of boards and wire fencing, 
completely covered and hidden by vines;—vines of all 
kinds, from wild Bittersweet to Honeysuckle, thus shutting 
out the intruding view of some old farm buildings. On 
the other side is a hedge of shrubs, bushes and small 
trees,— many berry-bearing, dear to the hearts of many 
Birds. One end is a bit of the old stone wall that sur- 
rounds the old orchard. This old wall is glorified by nu- 
merous varieties of Rock Plants, which spring out and 
bloom all over it. 

My Dream Garden backs up to a room on the back of 
the house, its only entrance being through a door of a 
room not used by everyone, nor even known to people who 
would not appreciate a bit of fairyland, or who might 
scare the fairies away. There is no gate in any of its 
boundaries, but a low place in the wall is known to all 
the Children in the neighborhood. Near by are some tall 
Evergreen Trees which the Birds also love and some nest 
in. In acorner is a Mulberry tree, which the Children and 
the Birds love, and not far away is a large lawn swing 
especially for the delight of the Children. This is screened 
from the rest of the garden by Rose trees and Rose 
trellises, and the swing is provided with a storm-proof case 
in which to keep favorite books. 

In my Dream Garden are Roses, Lilies, Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox, Heliotrope, Lavender, Datura, Sweet Peas, Mock 
Orange, Magnolia:—Everything sweet-scented, because we 
love the perfume of them and the Butterflies come; and 
beautiful, for we all love beauty, and the Humming Birds 
visit them. 

And in the box of a garden-seat with a hinged cover, I 
keep a camera, and when several Children are in the gar- 
den I’ll be watching for pictures. When they cluster about 
the gazing globe, watching the floating Clouds, waving 
Trees, nearby Flowers, flying Birds or Butterflies, or each 
other or their dolls reflected, I’ll push the lever. When 
some are by the Bird bath, watching the Birds splash, or 
watching the Goldfish dart about in the pool or the Pond 
Lilies floating on the surface; silently watching an Iris 
open, or eagerly tracing a Bird carrying nesting material, 
or taking food to Bird Babies, or enjoying the swing or a 
book; any of a score of pleasant things that could happen 
in a Flower Garden; it’s material for a picture everyone 
will treasure now and in the years to come. 


Do .you believe that fair, golden-haired Lassie who 
spends so much time gazing at the little marble Diana will 
grow more beautiful herself in consequence? It’s one of 
the things I wonder about. I have often read that it is 
so. Let’s take a picture of them together there now, and 
as the years pass will take others for comparison. Oh, 
she takes a pretty profile, which is really rare. 

And see the littie Girl who is so enchanted by the But- 
terflies. Do you notice how, little by little, she is imitating 
the graceful motions of them? See her poise so daintily 
on her toes, notice her arms, and hands and the angle of 
her head,—great picture. 

Do you notice this Boy, who imitates the call of so 
many Birds? See the lift of his head, the expression on 
his face, how he loves them. Isn’t that worth catching? 

And this Laddie with a handful of Pansies. He sees a 
reminder of every schoolmate in some Pansy face, from 
the demure little Miss, whom the plain little purple with 
the smallest greenish yellow eye, reminds him of, to the 
big yellow fellow with lots of black veins which he says 
is like the big Boy who raises his heavy dark brows and 
draws out his lips,—and see that one’s mustache like the 
young Schoolmaster. That ruffly blue one is like a dainty 


Girl who wears the blue voile dress that’s all frills, too. 
All the Pansies smile at you like all the Children when they 
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say, “Good Morning.” We do agree with him that they 
are very friendly-looking flower-faces and get a Snapshot 
of them, his eager, happy face included. 


When Winter visits my Dream Garden the children 
come sometimes to see the Birds bathe, or feed on the 
treats all love to bring them, or on vine or shrub, Picking 
the berries or hips. In the corner by the Mulberry tree 
where the swing stood in Summer, they build a snow fort. 
Near the gazing globe, they fashion a snow man, where he 
can see himself, (and we can see the promise of a sculptor 
in the Boy who so carefully and artistically finished him.) 
They stop just to see a bit of greenery and the gay colors 
of their caps and scarfs in the globe. They leave their 
snowballs on the ledge of the sundial as they trace again, 
perhaps for the hundredth time, the words, “Let others tel] 
of storms and showers; I’ll only mark your sunny hours,” 
and they say, “That’s like the camera, isn’t it?” And we 
agree that the sun and camera are good partners, ¢o- 
operating with us to make some delightful records we']] 
all be very happy to have, by and by. 

IvA REED, (N.Y.) 





Narcissi—Daffodils—Jonquils 


F WE are to speak intelligently of these lovely flowers, 
and be understood by each other, it is necessary that the 
correct usage of the names shall be firmly fixed, whereas 

at present there is very great confusion. Unfortunately 
certain “authorities” would perpetuate this confusion by 
officially recognizing its existence. This is a mistaken 
policy unless we assume that the public is quite incapable 
of education. Not having acquiesced in that assumption I 
shall endeavor to answer the inquiry of J. J. Bliss of 
Ohio in the April FLOWER GROWER. 


The name Narcissus provides the proper starting point, 
for it is all-inclusive; just as the name Oak may be applied 
to dozens of trees so different as to seem at first glance 
quite unrelated. The Willow Oak and the White Oak, 
the Red Oak and the Live Oak, are all Oaks; just so the 
host of varieties of Daffodils and Jonquils are all Narcissi 
of one kind or another. Because in one single case the 
name Narcissus has been joined up to make the popular 
name, Poet’s Narcissus, many people have been misled into 
calling this just Narcissus, as if there were not hundreds 
more and quite unlike, equally entitled to the name. 


The Narcissus that is properly known as Daffodil is 
the large trumpet form derived from Narcissus pseudo- 
narcissus, but which, thanks to the hybridizer, is now found 
in hundreds of garden varieties showing considerable vari- 
ation but all marked with a relatively long trumpet. With 
regard to Daffodil there is a slight divergence of usage 
between England and America. We in America call the 
single flower with its long trumpet a Daffodil and refer 
to its double counterpart as a Double Daffodil, whereas our 
English cousins prefer to call the double form Daffodil, 
and its single-flowered counterpart is called Trumpet Nar- 
cissus; much as in the northern United States we habitu- 
ally say potatoes and sweet potatoes while in Dixie they 
say potatoes and white potatoes. 


But the most prevalent and most disturbing mistake | 


lies in the use of Jonquil when Daffodil is really meant. 
The only Narcissus that can with correctness be called a 


Jonquil is one that derives in some degree from, and par- | 
The con- | 


takes of, the characters of Narcissus jonquilla. 
fusion is purely one of wrong education or habit for the 
Jonquils are quite unlike the other Narcissi. Not nearly 
so many garden forms of this have been produced and the 
variation is therefore less pronounced. The original Nat- 
cissus jonquilla or true Jonquil has very slender almost 
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rush-like foliage instead of the flat leaves found in the 
other Narcissi. The flowers are small, with fairly short 
cups and of an intense yellow throughout. They are very 
fragrant and are borne often five or six or more on one 
stem. Of the garden forms of this the Campernelles have 
larger flowers and fewer to the stem but are otherwise 
much the same. There is also a double form of the Jonquil 
that was common enough in old gardens. 


Let it be remembered then that the name Narcissus 
means no more by itself than Oak or Maple does when 
used alone. A Pin Oak or a Red Maple signifies something 
very definite. An Apple may meafi anything, even a Ben 
Davis, but a Grimes Golden is quite another thing and 
can not be mistaken in its meaning. Let us also keep 
Daffodil and Jonquil where they belong remembering that 
poth or all of them are Narcissi. 

J. MARION SHULL 





Bees and Intelligence 


THE talks about Bees which Brother Pellett gives 
us each month have been an education to this 
Editor. I really thought that I knew something about 
Bees before the Pellett articles were commenced but 
I knew almost nothing comparatively, and the value 
of the Pellett articles is that they are written in such 
an interesting and spontaneous (poetical) way that 
they cannot help but teach useful lessons to all who 
read them. 


The chief point of importance which impresses 
me in connection with the Pellett articles is the so- 
called intelligence or instinct which the Bees display. 
At almost every step, Brother Pellett tells us of the 
activities of the Bees in a way which could only be 
possible by a Guiding Intelligence quite impossible 
of understanding by the average person. Most people 
who try to explain this intelligence will say that it 
is instinct; but as I have hinted, instinct, it would 
seem, is nothing more than what we call in the human 
race the sub-conscious mind. It would be interesting 
if we could place definitely this so-called sub-con- 
scious mind and know just what it consists of and 
how it operates, but we are not prepared for such 
wisdom. When we are prepared, the lesson will be 
given us. 


As I have tried to point out in my simple-minded 
way, the sub-conscious mind, as I see it, consists of 
the “wisdom of the species” since the beginning of 
existence. In other words, every species has its own 
history and traditions and we might say experiences. 
These experiences are accumulated in the form of a 
fund which is available to the species by the correct 
exercise of what we call the sub-conscious mind. I 
make this statement with some little hesitation be- 
cause it is only a theory on my part and I pretend no 
further information than I am giving in what I write. 
Some day we will know these things definitely, but 
we are not yet prepared to properly handle such les- 
sons and we must wait accordingly. 


I have expatiated a bit on this subject of the sub- 
conscious mind, based on Bee intelligence, because of 
the fact that the Pellett articles, (for instance the 
one this month,) have some statements of fact which 
are unexplainable otherwise. - The Bee has long been 
the motto indicating activity, but the Bee may also 
be cited as an instance of control by an intelligence 
which is quite outside our comprehension. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


This is one of the old songs that I have never heard; 
but many others have, and it has been asked for by a 
number of them. Mr. S. T. Reilly, who contributes it, 
says he and his little brothers and sisters sang it for 
visitors, as the family stunt, many years ago. 


LOST ON THE LADY ELGIN 


Up from the poor man’s cottage, forth from the mansion door, 
Sweeping across the waters and echoing ‘long the shore, 
Caught by the morning breezes, borne by the evening gale, 
Cometh a voice of mourning, a sad and solemn wail: 


CHORUS: 


Lost on the Lady Elgin, sleeping to wake no more, 
Numbered with those three hundred who failed to reach the 
shore. 


Oh, ’twas the cry of children weeping for parents gone, 
Children who slept at evening, but orphans woke at dawn; 
Sisters for brothers seeking, husbands for missing wives; 
Such were the ties dissevered with those three hundred lives. 


Staunch was that noble steamer, precious the freight she bore; 
Gaily she swept the harbor a few short hours before. 
Proudly they loosed her cables, joyfully rang her bell— 

Little thought they ere morning ’twould toll so sad a knell. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Dr. Cadman Believes in Dogs 


DE. S. PARKS CADMAN answers religious and 

other questions through the columns of the New 
York Herald-Tribune and recently a tough question 
came to him referring to the elaborate funeral of a 
Dog out in Indiana. Dr. Cadman “does himself 
proud” and shows excellent common sense in his reply 
and sums up as follows: 


“Expensive or spectacular funerals are not 
desirable for any dust, human or canine. * * * * 
Nevertheless, the more I see of Dogs the more I 
believe in them. Can we say this of all the men 
and women we know?” 


As I have before pointed out, the putting forward 
of Dogs in the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER is for 
the purpose of teaching useful human lessons; and 
incidentally I have tried to explain that the relation- 
ship between Man and Dog is much more intimate 
than most people understand and are willing to be- 
lieve. The Dog has been the friend and companion 
of Man down through the ages; not simply for a few 
centuries but from the beginning of history; indeed, 
prior to history. 


The Man (or Woman) who shows love for a Dog 
need express no shame or regret; indeed, it has been 
said by some of the brightest minds and by men of 
mature judgment that the person who cannot respond 
to the affection of a Dog has something decidedly 
lacking in the balance of his makeup. 


But, friends, do not assume that my love for 
Dogs is unbalanced. With me a Dog is a Dog and is 
treated as such. My Dog love is balanced by a dis- 
position to see that my Dog is no nuisance to my 
neighbors or friends. An untrained Dog is nothing 
but a nuisance and should be disposed of accordingly. 
But the Dog who has been loved as a friend and at 
the same time brought under the control of a well- 
developed human mind will be much more than 
merely a Dog. If you do not agree with this state- 
ment, just try it for yourself and see. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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OULD it not be interesting to the Editor to hear the 

comments of each reader of his magazine? Depart- 
ments that appeal to some will be entirely ignored by 
others. Occasionally will be found an enthusiast who 
greedily devours it in its entirety, reading every word 
from cover to cover, while many others merely look at 
the pictures, glance at the headings and scan the ads. 
hurriedly. 

This diversity of taste is observed on each arrival of 
the Sunday newspaper. Father usually retains the first 
part for a perusal of the day’s news, together with the 
editorial section and the financial department. Mother 
has her favorite section; sister hers. Brother culls out 
the sporting pages and all take a turn at the rotogravure 
pictures. I need not tell you what part the children have 
demanded—they are already down on the floor with the 
comic section spread out before them, following the doings 
of Skeezix, Chester and Little Nemo. 


The literature that has the greatest appeal, the books 
that are most widely read and the plays that have the 
longest run, are those that portray genuinely human life 
as it is lived by the great so-called middle class, especially 
when replete with wholesome human experiences that 
touch the heart and awaken sympathetic admiration for 
portrayal of honest purpose. 


In my school days I strove hard to place such classics 
as Milton’s Paradise Lost and Dante’s Divina Commedia 
upon the pedestal since occupied by Gray’s immortal Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
It was the simple human appeal that so grippingly held 
our interest as we read David Copperfield—supposedly 
largely autobiographal—masterpiece of Dickens. 

It’s considered quite “highbrow” to profess a liking 
for Browning but I confess I get more of a kick out of 
James Whitcomb Riley and Eddie Guest. 

“Have you ever read ‘Les Miserables?’” I once asked 
an acquaintance when I had just finished Victor Hugo’s 
great masterpiece. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have already read it four times 
and I am going to read it again, soon.” 

General Wolfe, at Quebec, we are told, repeated this 
verse of Gray’s Elegy, which he had just received from 
England, 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 


Await alike the inevitable hour:— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


and then said, “I would rather be the author of that poem 
than to have the glory of beating the French to-morrow.” 


Every once in a while civilization is overtaken with a 
wave of degeneration, when all kinds of pornographic 
literature, salacious plays and obscene pictures wash up 
upon the shores of decency in seemingly illimitable pro- 
fusion. Just now we are engulfed in such a flood, and 
if you doubt it, loiter at the rear end of the news-stand, 
look ’em over, hold your nose if necessary as you peer 
awhile within the illuminated covers. 

The publishers of this pernicious trash would doubtless 
excuse themselves with the claim that they must make a 
living, and that they are only furnishing the public what 
it wants and wishes to pay for. On its face this appears 
logical argument, and unfortunately somewhat true, but 
the mind grows upon what it is fed and the befouled 
product of the degenerate authors and conscienceless pub- 
lishers creates its own demand; and while the stercorary 
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stuff is relished and to some extent demanded by those 
depraved coprophilists who have already acquired the 
appetite for filth, there are to be considered youths whose 
minds are yet in the molding, the responsibility for whoge 
mental debauchery must lay heavily not only on those 
who write and publish it, but also those news-dealers who 
display the contaminating stuff alluringly upon their 
counters. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 








Little Stories from Life 








N° long ago I sat in the home of an old friend, an 
adept fiddler of the almost extinct type. Besides 
myself there were a dozen others, including a young 


sophisticate from the city, in whose honor we were gath. © 


ered to play and sing in the good old way. 


My part in the proceeding was to accompany the fiddler 
on a guitar, an accomplishment picked up many years ago 
and kept fresh by occasional practice. In fact, he would 
hardly play before strangers unless I or some one of my 
brothers played with him. 


The fiddler knew that the world had passed him, but 
he cared not a solitary dad-gum. He was openly and 
sincerely wedded to the past. He waited in patience until] 
the usual round of chatter and singing had exhausted itself 
and someone who knew his repertoire asked for “The Gray 
Eagle,” an old breakdown full of “lonesome drags” on im- 
perfect but singularly disturbing chords, that “make a 
feller cry and laugh at the same time.” This was followed 
by “Sally Johnson,” “Walk along, John,” “Sally Goodin’,” 
and the like. . It doesn’t take many of such old tunes to 
get me mellow, and I asked for “The Arabian Waltz,” 
one of the old “grasshopper” waltzes, played in the key 
of A and full of wild notes that transport the listener to 
the tragic beauty of countless hopeless love affairs, mixed 
with the strong spring wind blowing across bare hills. 

At its conclusion there was a lull. The old fiddler sat 
Someone 
coughed, and the young sophisticate brought us back to 
the present with: “Pretty good! Pretty good! Say, can 
you play any late pieces?” 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Speak to My Heart Through Gardens 


GPEAK to my heart through Gardens, till I see 
The shame of service rendered grudgingly; 
Turn from the selfishness that could forget 

A lifetime were too short to pay my debt, 
Beholding how from bud to petal-fall 

Proud Poppies flame with joy at giving all. 


Out of the grace of Gardens, make me wise 

To learn as Larkspur mirrors mist-blue skies, 
Here in my place, Thy holy ground, I, too, 
May lift a life that as a mirror true 

Reflects the beauty of that Blessed One 

Who in a Garden prayed, “Thy will be done!” 


Teach me in dewy silences to know 

On the pruned bush the loveliest Roses grow, 
That when the shears of sorrows shall be laid 
Against my life, serene and unafraid, 

A sturdier faith shall flower there and be 

A richer crimson in my love for Thee. 


MOLLY ANDERSON HALEY—(In The Churchman) 
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The Butcher Bird 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Calif.) 


“MASKED BANDIT ROBS HOME 
AND MURDERS VICTIMS.” 


VERY day we see the foregoing 
E words decorating the headlines 
of our newspapers. It is an 
ugly decoration, even in the affairs of 
us humans who are as prone to ugli- 
ness as the sparks to fly in an upward 
direction. But it does not stop with 
us. If the “great American Bird 
People’ have a “great American 
press,” the same words also stretch 
themselves luridly across its pages 
daily. } 

Of course, there are bandits and 
bandits, who do not take the trouble to 
mask themselves. They prey on bird 
society openly, with no effort at con- 
cealing their identity. They merely 
proclaim the doctrine that might is 
right. The masked member is the 
Shrike, or Butcher Bird, as he is more 
aptly called. He is a beautiful thing— 
to look at. His back is gray, his un- 
derparts white, wings black, display- 
ing a large patch of white in the 
middle when spread. His _ color 
scheme, together with his size, often 
causes him to be confused with the 
loved Mocking Bird, until we get a 
glimpse of the broad black band across 
his eyes and on either side of his head. 
However, there is no resemblance 
whatever in the characters of the two. 
“Pretty is as pretty does,” so we can- 
not admire Mr. Buccaneer’s beautiful 
physique as much as we would like. 

He is also a fairly good imitator of 
the voices of other Birds and employs 
this talent for the nefarious purpose 
of luring small songsters within his 
range, in order that he may devour 
them. He sends out distressing notes 
in the voice of some of our favorite 
Birds. Hearing the cries, the little 
fellows come flocking in curiosity to 
see what is wrong. This is just what 
the wicked deceiver anticipated, and 
the result is that some one of the 
songsters remains in his claws. More 
than likely, he did not murder the 
little Bird because he was hungry. 
This is easy to see if we watch him 
for a few moments. He does not eat 
his victim, but scouts around until 
he finds some thorn, sharp twig, or the 
barb of a wire fence, and here he 
impales his catch. It may be that 
there are other varieties of food hang- 
ing near, awaiting his pleasure in dis- 
posing of them. His tastes are ver- 
satile and his larder may contain 
Grasshoppers, Lizards, Mice, or small 
Snakes. If he has a good display, he 
struts before it triumphantly, shout- 
ing his conceit in high, shrill notes. 


The Shrike’s reason for hanging his 
prey on some sharp projectile while he 


eats it has been explained by some by 
the fact that his talons, unlike those 
of other Birds of Prey, are very weak 
and, consequently, he is in need of 
outside assistance in holding the ob- 
ject while he tears it to pieces. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
contend that his claws, like his hooked 
beak are exceedingly strong. So, for 
lack of a better reason, we will just 
lay his act to maliciousness. 

Next to the house Cat, the Butcher 
Bird is considered by the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey to be the greatest 
menace to the small Birds in the traps 
at the Survey’s banding stations. 
These stations are maintained for the 
purpose of ascertaining the migratory 
routes of different species of Birds, 
and in order to band the Birds harm- 
less traps are employed to catch them. 
The Shrike hovers around the cage or 
lights on its meshes, and bides his 
time. When the Birds within become 
so panic-stricken that they dash their 
little heads through the wires, in an 
effort to escape from his reach, he 
pounces upon them, holding them 
against the wires until they are 
strangled, pecking them until they are 
dead, or pulling their heads completely 
off. Sometimes, he himself enters the 
trap in order to reach his victims. 
Needless to say, when this occurs, he 
is made short shrift of by the tender 
of the trap. 

So, if you have a masked bandit 
near your home, be careful how you 
hang your Canary’s cage on the porch. 
However, there is usually some good 
in everything, if we but look closely 
enough for it. We desire to give the 
devil his due, so we admit that the 
Butcher Bird has his good points, 
though they by no means are sufficient 
to counter-balance his bad ones. He 
is, for instance, very, very brave and 
we all admire bravery. He is a model 
parent, taking excellent care of his 
young, and a good father is a noble 
thing. So, after all, perhaps there is 
honor among desperadoes. 





My Cardinals 


READ with interest “Our Birds” 
and wish to tell you of my Cardinals. 


For years the Cardinals have come 
to my window for food. They flutter 
against the pane, pecking and calling 
until they are fed. During the cold 
snowy days the flock roosted in the 
sheltered part of the old orchard, 
scattering during the day, gathering 
their food of weed seeds and buds of 
trees. In February, I noticed a beau- 
tiful male looking around the lattice 
of my Rambler, near the door. He 
would come every day and finally his 
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dull-colored little mate came with him. 
When nesting time drew near, they 
built in the Rose vine, about four feet 
from the ground. The female carried 
all the twigs for the frail structure, 
lining the nest with a paper founda- 
tion, placing and weaving the twigs 
and particles of grapevines with her 
feet and bill. Never once was he out 
of sight or sound. She would stop 
building long enough for the mate to 
— her as she hopped along by his 
side. 

While standing near the lattice one 
day the female on her nest burst 
forth into a low, clear, whistling song, 
answered again and again by her 
beautiful mate. They both inspected 
the nest and then he whistled so long 
and joyous I was sure something un- 
usual was happening, and there inside 
the nest was an egg, greenish blue, 
spotted with brown. 

She would never move from the nest 
as members of our family passed 
within a few feet of her, peeping close 
to see the little crested head, olive- 
brown coat, washed with red. 

One morning while standing near 
the window, I saw a Catbird dart in 
the Rose vine near the Cardinal’s nest 
and out it flew with a blue-green egg 
in its mouth. Both red Birds darted 
after the Catbirds but did not seem 
able to keep them away. All the Birds 
of the dooryard flew around uttering 
cries of distress. The Catbirds were 
victorious, building their home in the 
top of the Cardinals’ nest, but Mrs. 
Catbird lost her long tail in the fight. 
Every time she flew to the ground, 
—_ she would tilt on her sharp black 
bill. 

Some distance away I hear the be- 
witching song of my Cardinal. He 
still comes to my window for food and 
answers when I whistle. 

In a low shrub, they are building a 
new home and are just as happy and 
trusting as if this old world had never 
known a robber. 


EFFIE WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 





A Window and a Robin 


ONCE upon a time I wrote a creed— 
my creed for a home. I remember 
that I included among the declarations 
this: “I believe in a red Geranium 
on the kitchen windowsill.” If I were 
to rewrite that creed today, I know 
that I would add to it; “I believe in 
a window by the kitchen table.” 

I know of just such a window. The 
view from it includes a row of 
Stepping Stones which pass under a 
Grapevine Arch. The path is flanked 
on one side by a row of tall Delphin- 
iums in their season and on the other 
side by a bed of old-fashioned flow- 
ers,—annuals and perennials. But 
what makes this window interesting 
all the year round is the opportunity 
it gives for watching Bird life. Close 
by at the left is the Birds’ Winter 
Feeding Station, over at the right 
the Bird Bath, with the Northern Spy 
tree just beyond. This last is also a 
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Feeding Station as well as a home- 
setting, when the Birds so choose. 
With such an outlook, “doing dishes” 
at vacation time is anything but 
drudgery. 

Last Spring when on my Easter 
vacation the weather was very mild 
and quite dry. The Robins had come 
early in March and were now building 
their nests. We had brought the 
Bird Bath from its winter quarter 
and placed it on the lawn directly on 
the ground. Thursday morning, 
April 21st, while working at the table 
by the aforesaid kitchen window, I 
became much interested in watching 
the peculiar activities of a Robin. I 
saw her fill her bill with dirt from the 
soil by the side of the Bath. She then 
hopped on the edge of Bath, dipped her 
bill in the water two or three times, 
and flew off carrying the mud which 
she had thus made to her nest. Ina 
very few minutes she was back again 
for more. She kept this up for an 
hour. On going out I found that only 
two or three times had she lost the 
dirt in the water. This is another in- 
stance of “Where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way.” Surely we can com- 
mend the Robin for being equal to an 
emergency. 


ELIZABETH N. AGAN, (N.Y.) 





The Starling in Ontario 


y= editorial on the Starling in 
the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER was of considerable interest. 

The Starlings first made their ap- 
pearance in this district in the early 
Winter of 1924. I saw two or three 
in the neighborhood of a dump in the 
southern end of our city. Some time 
later, probably a month or more, our 
“Field Naturalists’ Club,” in their an- 
nual report of the Birds in ‘this dis- 
trict, mentioned that they had counted 
86 of these Birds in the vicinity of 
this same dump. Since that time the 
increase in their number has been 
very considerable. Until the begin- 
ning of the present year, they were 
restricted to this part of the district 
but this year they have spread rapidly. 

Our Central Experimental Farm 
situated just outside of the city limits 
is a Bird sanctuary and these Birds 
have apparently made the best of it. 
Recently I saw several hundreds if not 
thousands in one afternoon. They 
were in flocks of from three or four 
to some of probably thirty or more. 
They appeared to roost in the upper 
part of a silo where a window had 
been broken out. They flew in there, 
in great numbers just before dusk. 

So far these Birds have not become 
a nuisance, at least no one has com- 
plained about them. They seem to re- 
strict their diet to garbage and other 
refuse that they pick up and so are 
more beneficial than otherwise. As 
their numbers have been increased so 
rapidly, it seems that numbers of them 
must be moving into this district from 
outside points each year. 


GORDON MCFARLANE, (Ont.) 
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The Pigmy Owl 


HE Pigmy Owl is found only on 

the Pacific Coast. It is seven 
inches long and is said to be the only 
musical Owl known. 

Its general coloring is a cinnamon 
brown, being darker on the back and 
wings, and shading lighter to a white 
breast with dark streaks. The top of 
the head and sides are spotted with 
whitish dots, and there are two bands 
of the same shade across the tail. 

There is, however, one very remark- 
able thing about this Bird’s coloring. 
There are two large, velvety black 
spots on the back of the head which 
give the impression that the Bird has 
eyes on all sides. These spots are so 
deceiving that some persons have been 
led to believe that the Owl was able 
to turn his head entirely around. It 
feeds upon insects, mice and some- 
times small Birds. 

I have never seen a Pigmy Owl’s 
nest, but they are said to lay four 
white eggs in the hollow of a tree. 

The Pigmy Owl’s song is a succes- 
sion of notes which drop slowly, one 
at a time at first, and quickly at the 
last. The notes are flute-like and 
slightly metallic. The song of some of 
these little Owls sounds much sweeter 
to me than others, but perhaps my ear 
is less creative at times. 


I once had a brother who has since 
gone to a happier land, but while he 
was with us he was a very beautiful 
whistler. And early one evening as 
he was on his way to do the chores at 
the barn, he saw a Pigmy Owl sitting 
on a post watching for mice. As he 
neared the Owl, he began to whistle 
softly, and the Owl just sat and lis- 
tened as if charmed. My brother drew 
a little nearer and continued whistling 
his lively little trills and _ softly 
rounded notes, and the Owl sat spell- 
bound. By moving up little by little 
he was soon near enough to reach 
quickly out and seize the Owl in his 
hand. How surprised that Owl must 
have been! 


My brother brought it to the house. 
It was digging its sharp little claws 
into his hand. He then let it loose in 
the house where it flew swiftly to the 
window and beat furiously against the 
pane. But my brother soon recap- 
tured it and released it in the open, 
where it started away. 


GEORGIA KNIPP, (Calif.) 





Lilium Auratum in Tubs 


HE beautiful Lilium auratum pic- 

tured on the cover of the May 
FLOWER GROWER can be grown very 
successfully in tubs, as I know from 
experience, increasing in beauty year 
after year; so if you admire this 
queen of Lilies and have found it dif- 
ficult or disappointing, try again. 

Get a wooden tub, or pail, or box, 
about the size of a candy pail. Bore 
three or four holes in the bottom for 
drainage, over these put a few pieces 
of broken clay pot or something 
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similar so that drainage holes cann 
become clogged, for this Lily simpl 
must have good drainage to do w, 7 
Over these put a handful of sphagnum 
moss. Then fill the tub with rich soil 
and plant the bulb, preferably in Fay 
although they do well planted ip 
Spring ‘also. I plant the bulbs about 
four inches deep, finding it necegga 
to plant as deeply in tubs as in the 
open ground. 

In watering, do not make the mis. 
take of pouring a little water on to 
often, but give it a thorough soaking 
until water runs freely from drainage 
holes. Then leave it until it needs 
water again and water in the same 
way. Remember that the roots are 
deep down and a little water on top 
does no good. Set the tub where it 
will be shaded from hot sun, as Lilies 


like their roots cool. The tubs may he 


placed among shrubbery or in deep 
grass partially shaded but an ideal 
place is on a porch where the tub jg 
always in shade while the plant is jn 
sunlight at least part of the day. 

I have one that under these condi- 
tions never fails to have great blos. 
soms eleven inches across, and last 
year—its third year—it had twenty. 
three blossoms nearly all open at the 
same time. 


that the bulblets attain blooming size 
the third year. 

This Spring, the blossom stalks are 
coming up strong with a dozen or 
more little ones which I shall remove 
after the blooming period to pots of 
their own. 

In the Fall, I put the tub into a cold 
cellar, 
soil finally freezes very late in the 
season and remains frozen until 
Spring when it thaws gradually. | 
bring it up into a cool room but never 
put it out-of-doors until it is warm 


enough so the dirt will not freeze. In § 


this way there are no_ successive 
“thaws and freezes” to work havoc 
with the roots. 


When it is late, I protect it from 
hard winds by putting in some strong | 
stakes and tying each blossom stalk in j 
I use narrow § 


two or three places. 
strips of cloth, selvedge usually for 
strength, and tie loosely yet se 
curely,—green in color it does not 
show much among the foliage. 
Brought into the house when in full 


bloom its perfume fills the rooms. The f 


blossom stalks are five feet tall by 


that time, and it is a gloriously beat | 


tiful thing. 
M. L., (Vt.) 





Lilies, especially the hardy Lilies, 
are becoming more and more po 
as the years pass. I am looking for 
ward to bloom from two varieties df 
Tiger Lilies planted last Fall, one of 
them single, the other double. Tiger 


Lilies deserve more attention from | 


the lover of the hardy garden 
from the lover of the so-called “olé 
fashioned garden.” — (EDITOR) 





A baby bulb that had f 
come up in the tub had one blossom | 
nearly as large as the others, showing } 


(not frost proof) where the § 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





outdone by Julius Caesar who 

had the month of July named 
after him, had what is now our eighth 
month renamed in his honor. Pre- 
viously the month had had but thirty 
days, and as July had thirty-one, and 
furthermore not to be outdone, one 
day was taken from February and 
added to August. 


It is fortunate for us that the pres- 
idents and kings of our republics and 
empires of today do not take such 
notions into their heads, for it would 
surely further complicate that impor- 
tant modern institution, “the first of 
the month.” 


But for all the names might be 
changed, the seasons would remain the 
same, and Nature would go on with 
her program unmindful. 


Fh cutdone AUGUSTUS, not to be 


August colors the fields and road- 
sides with rich purple, yellow and 
lavender. The meadows are gay with 
Ironweed, Goldenrod and Joe-Pye 
Weed, gathered together in a har- 
monious, colorful company. 


We find the blossoms of the Camo- 
mile, little white daisy-like flowers 
with yellow centers, blooming wher- 
ever it may grow undisturbed in dry, 
hard ground. Who remembers the 
Camomile tea our grandmothers used 
to administer for ailments long since 
forgotten? 


Growing beside the rivers and 
brooks we will encounter the Black- 
eyed Susans, flirting shamelessly with 
every passerby. 


The flowers of our gardens are now 
at their height of beauty and color. 
Zinnias, Gladiolus, Asters, Marigolds, 
each trying to outdo the others in 
coloration and grandeur. 


August ushers in a band of musi- 
cians that is the delight of every 
Nature lover; musicians that fiddle 
the starry nights through. Katydid 
with her hoarse but pleasant music; 
the Cricket with his cheery chirp and 
trill; the Tree Toad adding his notes 
to the lively insect chorus, all goes to- 
ward the making of a delightful 
melody. 


The Birds are very quiet this month, 
and many of them scarcely show them- 
selves. Weary after the weeks of toil 
rearing their families, little wonder 
they want to rest. Too, they are 
moulting, and we firmly believe that 
they are sensitive about their ragged, 
and in some cases, almost nude ap- 
pearances. The jaunty Blue Jay does 
not look so dapper now; he looks more 
like a beggar in rags if he lets us see 
him at all. 


The old familiar form of the Robin 
looks tattered and worn. He has not 
the elegant appearance he had when 
he came from the South a few months 
before in his bright new clothes, his 
shoulders thrown back and his chest 
distended. But he will recover, as will 
all the others, and presently they will 
appear again in fine raiment. 


The Wood Peewee loves the warm 
drowsy days of August, and to show 
his appreciation he sings his droll, 
sleepy little song continuously. But 
he is not so sleepy as his song might 
indicate, for always he has an eye 
open for a possible dinner in the form 
of a fly or other insect. Madly he 
dashes through the air, returning 
triumphant to his perch almost im- 
mediately, swallowing his quarry and 
sleepily uttering ‘‘pee-a-wee.” 


The Goldfinches are about with 
their young families, teaching them 





“The meadows are gay with color” 
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to cling to weed stocks while they 
search the plant for choice seeds, the 
delight of every Goldfinch heart. 


Young Birds of other species have 
dispensed for the most part with their 
parents’ care, but we see them in their 
drab, nondescript clothing which Na- 
ture has provided for them until they 
are more accustomed to the ways of 
the world, and do not need protective 
coloring to keep them out of harm’s 
way. 


Many little brooks that were boast- 
ful in April may dry up completely 
this month, but their pebbly course 
makes an interesting path to follow 
when we come upon them. 


In the marshes and on the moun- 
tainsides the Huckleberries are ripen- 
ing, bringing to our minds the pies 
“that Mother use to make,” and 
thoughts of the luscious berries cov- 
ered with cream and sugar. 


The more plebeian Elderberry - is 
hanging in graceful, darkening clus- 
ters, and again our thoughts may turn 
to pies and Elderberry jelly. 


All-in-all, August is a month of 
plenty; the time of year when Nature 
is bringing to fulfillment the promises 
She held forth when the sun first 
smiled with the warmth of Spring. 
We are loath to let this month slip 
from us, for when it goes we know 
that Fall will be on the threshold. 





Does any reader know of a later va- 
riety of red Peony than President 
Roosevelt? Starting with one plant I 
have increased it by division until I 
now have a dozen or more. Someone 
said that this variety is sold under 
another name. Can any reader give 


further suggestions? With me it is a 
rugged variety, blooming well under 
— (EDITOR) 


adverse conditions. 

















A Stream that was “boastful in April” 
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Color Value in a Paneer Garden 


BY MRS. H. C. HAAKE 
(In Bulletin of Dahlia Society of New England) 


than a garden of Pompon Dahlias? 

From their bed of solid green rise 
the little heads, their faces a myriad of 
color, turned always to the sunlight, 
cheerfully nodding their friendliness and 
bidding man awake to the infinitude of 
God’s creations. Then can we truly sing, 
“Thank God for a Garden.” 


In planting our garden the dominant 
thought has always been the color 
scheme, primarily because it is around 
our home and we wished to bring out 
a sense of harmony. 


Some years ago, before we ever 
thought of the commercial side, we 
planted a double row of Pompons, shad- 
ing their colors from the lightest to the 
darkest, at the edge of our lawn, which 
has a number of curves with a back- 
ground of shrubbery. The effect was 
very good. 

Later, when our garden developed 
into a commercial one, we felt we did 
not want quantity to interfere with 
the harmony values. We found we 
could plant conveniently about three 
times as close as formerly and by shad- 
ing we got a wonderful massed effect of 
color. 

In one section we planted what we 
termed the orientals, from the light 
yellow, through the orange to deep 
reds. Back of this section on a little 
higher elevation, we planted the large, 
Decorative Dahlia, the Amun Ra, which 
has all the oriental shades and grows 
for us very large and tall. This formed 
a high background of the same color- 
ings. The color scheme was marvelous. 
We repeatedly heard remarks of people 
as they approached: “Oh, isn’t that 
wonderful—that color!” To the eye, 
although the section was one of shades, 
the effect was as of one color. 


Inherently we were fulfilling the law 
of supply and demand, for we found 
there was a great demand for these 
colors to be used as decoration in homes 
where the orientals were used in 
furnishings. 


In another section, on the other side 
of the main path, we planted Pompons 
of the orchid colors, from light tints 
of orchid pinks to deep purples. These 
colors have their own beauty of a more 
delicate nature, and please many. Back 
of these we planted large Dahlias in the 
orchid colors which formed a background 
of seeming love and protection for the 
smaller ones. 

These two classes, aside from their 
beauty of massed color values, have 
been very helpful both to customers and 
ourselves. They stand out like the “si- 
lent salesmen” of our big department 
stores, where the stock is displayed on 
tables in the aisles, rather than as 
formerly kept in boxes on the shelves. 
One sees and chooses quickly the color 
he likes. For us the picking is made 
easy, for we can locate instantly the 
color desired. 


The color value might also be con- 
sidered in the displays made at the 


Wihan could unfold more beauty 


Dahlia shows. Why not show the Dahlia 
from its standpoint of artistic beauty 
by getting color effects in groupings, 
showing the possibility of the Dahlia for 
decoration in both home and the florist’s 
work? Display them in vases, baskets, 
and low pottery. Do not crowd the vase, 
but the basket can be massed very ef- 
fectively. 

I have in mind a large Chinese vase 
of dull blue with three blooms of Osam 
Shudow, one a very full bloom, one not 
so full, and the third more like a bud, 
with their own foliage. Nothing could 
have been more beautiful from an ar- 
tistic standpoint and well balanced ar- 
rangement. It was not a prize winner, 
for there was no class in which it could 
be entered. The thought, for some time, 
has been centered on size and perfection 
in form. 

Many times at shows we find the de- 
sire is to show every flower in the gar- 
den, with the result a confusion to the 
visitor. 

At the last show we made an effort 
for color effect in groupings, striving 
to show the possibilities of the Dahlia 
for decoration. Our table was much ad- 
mired, and we were rewarded with the 
President’s award of honor for the most 
artistic table. 





Dahlia Stunt and Aphis 


| Boones about 150 seedling Dahlias 
each Spring, and last year used soil 
from a compost heap for the second 
transplanting as well as for a_-cold- 
frame where I was growing Calen- 
dulas, Asters, Scabiosa, and other An- 
nuals. 

The Dahlia plants looked sturdy but 
were not growing as they had other 
years, and I decided to plant them out 
in the garden. When I lifted the 
plants, I found the root Aphis on 
nearly every root. I dug the hole and 
placed a handful of tobacco refuse, 
(which is easily obtained in this dis- 
trict,) in the ground before setting 
the plant. Then watered them well. 
Even the Asters came through and I 
was not troubled with yellow blight. 
Ashes from the burning of brush and 
rubbish scattered over the ground also 
helps to keep the Asters healthy. 

I found root Aphis on, the bulbs of 
one of the Dahlias, not a seedling, 
when I dug it and this was the only 
dwarf plant in the garden. 

A dust spray helps keep the Thrip 
and Green Fly under control in sea- 
sons which retard Dahlia growth. 


(“SOUTHERN ONTARIO’”’) 





Do not fail to search the Wayside 
and the Q. & A. departments for any 
special information you are interested 
in. Some very valuable suggestions 
are offered. 


Renovating Exhausted Lawng 


SB a chief cause of the Wearing out of 
the grass on Lawns is the continual 
removal of the produce from it by 
constant mowing and Sweeping, and - 
bringing nothing back to supply the 
waste. No crop could long stand the 
wear of this system without showi 
signs of deterioration and exhaustion, 
Of course, where the land has been well 
prepared and deepened before being laig 
down.in grass, the period of exhaustion 
will be longer in occurring, but come it 
none the less surely will, unless some as. 
sistance be given in the way of top- 
dressings. There are two principal 
modes of improving worn-out Lawns— 
one, by taking up the turf, manuring 
and improving the soil underneath, and 
relaying it as soon as the work can be 
properly done; the other, by giving rich 
top-dressings. The former usually an. 
swers best, but much improvement may 
be effected by top-dressings in February 
over the surface of the grass, to be fol- 
lowed by sowing a few fine grass seeds 
and about 2 lbs. per acre of white Clover. 
If the grass be not much worn, the 
Clover seeds alone will be sufficient, 


.White Clover is an excellent plant for 


dry soils, as it roots more deeply than 
most grasses, and, consequently, main- 
tains its colour and stands drought 
better, but it will not grow under trees, 
We are accustomed to look upon earth- 
worms as a nuisance, but, were it not 
for the annual top-dressing which they 
gratuitously bestow, the condition of 
many Lawns would be worse than it is, 


The best way of improving Lawns that 
are worn and weedy is to take the turf 
up, improve the soil, and re-lay it. If 
new turf can be easily obtained, free 
from weeds, a preference should be given 
to it; but if, in cutting up the old turf, 
it is cut very thin, most of the weeds, 
such as Plantains, Daisies, etc., being 
strong-rooted, will be cut through and 
perish, as the main part of their roots 
will be left in the ground. When such 
work is done before Christmas the turf, 
even when cut thin, has plenty of time 
to get well established before drying 
weather sets in, in Summer. As the 
season advances, and the grass, from 
having been closely shorn, loses its first 
vigour, it is a good plan to remove the 
collecting-box from the mowing machine 
and allow the grass to be distributed over 
the surface for a few weeks. It is 
astonishing how soon the cut grass with- 
ers and disappears, and, if continued for 
a month or so, it forms such a mulch 
over the roots of the grasses as to ef- 
fectually screen them from the blazing 
sun when drought sets in. There are 
places in which this plan might be ob 
jectionable, but the eyesore is really very 
little. If the Daisies be numerous, the 
scattering of the grass mowings sho 
be deferred till they have exhausted their 
blooming capacity, or some of the flowers 
may produce ripe seeds, which will grow 
and still further increase their numbers. 
A sprinkling of soot and salt mixed with 
wood-ashes will be beneficial as a top- 
dressing in February or March for all 
Lawns on which the grass is weakly. 
Five cwts. or 6 ewts. of salt may be used 
to the acre with safety; the soot and ashes 
may be used liberally, and will be most 
beneficial in strengthening and improv- 
ing the colour of the grass.. Lawns 
are kept in good order are seldom in-- 
fested with Moss to an injurious extent. 


Gardening Illustrated (English) 
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The Honeyflow 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HO can describe a Honeyflow— 
WW high tide of the year? Aill 

Nature is at her best, for good 
Honeyflows come at no other time. 
The air is balmy, the days are warm, 
even hot. The nights are cool, the 
change in temperature when the sun 
goes down serving to precipitate the 
sugar in the nectaries of the flowers. 
Flowers are abundant, for only with 
an abundance of bloom do we find 
that generous outflowing of nectar 
which stirs the Bees and their keeper 
alike; which sets every nerve atingle 
and creates an atmosphere of tense ex- 
citement akin to that of children at 
a circus or a nation at war. 


There may be a long procession of 
blossoms from one plant or another 
which provide sufficient nectar and 
pollen for ordinary activities within 
the hive, yet all is outwardly calm. 
There may even be immense areas of 
White Dutch Clover, Buckwheat or 
Sweet Clover in bloom without arous- 
ing undue activity. Some seasons may 
pass with flowers in abundance and 
yet no such flow occur. 

At times the flow starts suddenly. 
After days of quiet the Bees are 
aroused from their apathy and such 
excitement prevails as is seen only 
when a swarm issues. Now, however, 
every colony in the apiary is af- 
fected. Hundreds of Workers will 
push and jostle each other on the 
alighting board in their haste to de- 
part for the fields or their eagerness 
to enter the hive with their loads. 
A loud humming is to be heard within 
the hive which indicates the greatest 
activity. The harvest is on, wealth 
is pouring into the community treas- 
ury and every individual Bee is doing 
her utmost to save it all. There is 
no time for nursing the indigent and 
if, perchance, a Bee is injured in her 
flight she is dragged from the hive or 
goes forth alone and is left to die un- 
attended. 

There is only one purpose apparent 
in the whole community—to bring the 
largest possible quantity of nectar 
from the field and store it in the hive. 
At a short distance one who hears the 
harvest song of the busy insects is 
sure that swarms must be in the air. 
The coming of night stops field activ- 
ities but the humming continues and 
the work inside is not stopped, for the 
excess moisture must be evaporated 
before another day’s garnering be- 
gins. The housebees take the raw 
nectar from the cells in which it was 
first stored and move it from place 
to place, all the time keeping up a 
Steady flow of air to carry off the 





water. Certain of the insects will 
place themselves at the entrance and 
at other points inside, where the 
fanning of their wings will keep the 
air currents moving. When they de- 
sire rest others take their places. 
Thus the fanning and the moving go 
on through the long night, which to 
them may seem short because of the 
work to be done. 

The nectar is thin and watery like 
the juice that comes from the cane 
before it has been made into molasses. 
Lacking fire, the process of boiling 
down the sweet must be accomplished 
by slower means, but it is done as 
well. 

When large areas of nectariferous 
flowers give forth generously, a rich 
harvest is possible if the Bees are 
provided with sufficient room with 
good combs in which to store the in- 
coming nectar. Whereas our fathers, 
with their crude straw skeps, were 
satisfied with thirty pounds and some 
excess swarms from each, our present 
day apiarist with his hives which per- 
mit indefinite expansion by the giving 
of additional units in the way of hive- 
bodies or supers—sometimes gets one 
hundred—two hundred,—or more 
pounds of honey from each one. 

The Honeyflow, however, may stop 
as suddenly as it began. The time 
may be too short to permit a large 
harvest. The feverish activity may 
last but a few days and the take of 
honey small as a result. A change in 
the weather—cold rain or a frost may 
spoil it all. There are few localities 
where such generous flows come with 
regularity. Such a rich harvest may 
be succeeded by several years of in- 
different crops. The man who would 
live from the labor of the Bees must 
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understand the vagaries of the sea- 
sons and expect that lean years will 
follow the fat ones. A harvest of two 
hundred pounds from each hive may 
be followed the next season by an 
average of only twenty or perhaps 
none at all. 

When a heavy flow is on the Bee- 
keeper finds such joy in his labor as 
comes to few men. The days are long 
and something of the excitement of 
the Bees overtakes him as well. At 
times he is fairly intoxicated by the 
activity which surrounds him. He 
must hurry to remove the ripened 
honey and provide new supers te care 
for the nectar coming in. The size 
of the crop will depend upon the stor- 
age room available and he must do 
his best to make it ample. When a 
single colony of Bees piles up four or 
five hundred pounds of ripe honey, 
as sometimes happens, the owner be- 
comes an optimist. He feels as pros- 
perous as his Bees. At such times 
he feels that he must own a hundred 
hives of Bees and the commercial Bee- 
keeper finds that nothing short of a 
thousand will satisfy him. Let the 
next season be a poor one and the op- 
posite feeling is as likely to prevail. 
Discouragement follows enthusiasm 
and the outfit may be offered for sale. 
Beekeepers are often temperamental 
folks whose emotions follow the ac- 
tivities of the insects from whose 
labor they live. 





The Weather Bureau, from their 
records, are always ready to tell us 
that the weather during any partic- 
ular period is not unusual, but has 
been approximately duplicated during 
some past time; but the Editor knows 
that the past three or four years have 
been decidedly unusual in Northern 
New York. Rainfall has been so 
evenly distributed that the irrigating 
system has been practically useless. 
Up to July 1st, at no time has there 
been a shortage of moisture in the 
ground and the same has been true 
during the past few years and for the 
entire Summer. Hay in this section 
is “a drug on the market.” 














When large areas of flowers give forth generously, a rich harvest is possible 
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Johnny-Jump-Ups and Pansies 


BY BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 


EALIZING the fondness which 
many have for old-fashioned 
flowers, and the tendency of mod- 

ern gardeners to grow certain old- 
time favorites, I am glad to speak a 
good word for Johnny-Jump-Ups. 


Johnny-Jump-Ups and Pansies were 
among the first flowers I ever grew. 
There is an appeal in the bright, pert, 
little blossoms, which gets us and stays 
by us. However, like many other gar- 
deners, I felt that they took up too 
much room, also that I could get more 
satisfaction out of larger, showier 
flowers, in the same ground. So I let 
them die out. 

I have grown many Pansies in the 
thirty-five years since then, but no 
Johnny-Jump-Ups. I have missed 
them and often wished for gay little 
colonies of the bright-faced young- 
sters. In 1926, I cared for the lawn 
and garden of an old lady eighty-nine 
years young, who was just as inter- 
ested in flowers as she ever was, and 
had not banished Johnny-Jump-Ups 
from her garden. From this place, I 
could have carried home enough roots 
and bulbs to stock a new garden. But 
the only plants I took were some 
Pansies and Johnny-Jump-Ups, dug in 
May, from soil to be spaded up. 

‘The Pansies,—small-flowered, and 
of one color,—went into a border near 
my back door, where I could see them 
every day. The Johnny-Jump-Ups 
formed an edging for Larkspurs. In 
the rich, mellow soil, they did well and 
bloomed splendidly. One of the Pan- 
sies grew up into a near-by Peony, 
using the Peony leaves for support. 
Another got behind a Morning Glory 
vine and tried to grow up with it. 
So that while they do not jump, Pan- 
sies may be said to climb. A Salva- 
tion Army lady, selling the War Cry, 
asked me how I got Pansies to grow 
up in the air that way. 


"THE Johnny-Jump-Ups had dark, 
reddish, purple upper petals and 
yellow lower ones with eyes and faces, 
and were large-flowered for Johnny- 
Jumps-Ups. They added a pleasing 
dash of color to their section of the 
garden. I kept the faded blooms re- 
moved until August or September, 
then gave up. The Johnny-Jump-Up 
seeds jumped far and near in all di- 
rections so far as they could reach. 
Pansies also, but not quite so much or 
so far. 

The next Spring, I had seedlings 
galore. I used a number of Pansies to 
edge a Tulip bed. The Johnny-J’s 
were left practically undisturbed, save 


for pulling out a few weeds and grass - 


roots. With:a nice, distinct edge be- 
tween lawn and flower border, the 
Johnnys in full bloom, made a pretty, 
attractive picture. A neighbor’s tiny 
girl, who occasionally visits my garden 
and never touches a flower without 


my permission, was allowed to help 
herself to Johnny-Jump-Ups and Pan- 
sies. She sat down on the lawn and 
gathered a fistful, adding the finish- 
ing touch to the picture. She and the 
flowers were kindred. 


Later a neighbor’s grown son, pass- 
ing through the yard, noticed the 
Johnny-Jump-Ups and stopped to look 
at them. “They are cute little devils,” 
was his verdict. Never mind the 
word. If he had said “Darlings,” or 
“Dear Little things,” the meaning 
would have been just the same. I gave 
him a bouquet to carry home to his 
mother and sisters. The only other 
flower that I can remember this lad 
admiring, was a Black Pansy Gladi- 
olus. At one Easter time, I presented 
him with a balzer’s dozen Glad bulbs, 
but I am afraid they fell on barren 
ground. 


I do not like plants which spread 
too much. Rather, I am fonder of 
plants which stay in one orderly place 
and do not travel all over the garden 
by their roots or seeds. The only 
things I have against Golden Glow, 
Lily - of - the - Valley, Forget-me-not, 
Poppies, and Johnny-Jump-Ups is that 
they are extensive travelers, making 
me extra work. But, working being 
the price we pay for success and en- 
joyment, plants can be kept back in an 
orderly row or mass by a little extra 
attention in Fall and Spring. 


_. Johnny-J and Pansy are 
through the first flush of bloom, 
cut the straggling stems back to the 
plants, new growth will form, and 
more blooms gladden the garden. May 
and September are when they do best 


for me. The Pansies which I set 
along the Tulip bed were all differ- 
ent,—mostly purple shades,—and were 
a mass of bloom, not only all Summer, 
but through the Fall into December, 
when they experienced two spells of 
zero weather. Somehow they have re- 
minded me of Crocuses. 


In 1927, in another garden where I 
could also have procured numberless 
plants and bulbs, the only plant I took 
was a_large-flowered rich purple 
Johnny-J ump-Up, to go with my others. 
It took little notice of the change and 
bloomed cheerfully with its new com- 
panions. A neighbor has some Johnny- 
Jump-Ups different from mine. She 
has not cared for them on account of 
the grass growing among them, yet 
she hates to destroy them. I have set 
a new old fashion and Johnny-Jump- 


- Ups will be more popular in my part 


of the world. 


For table and desk decoration, it is 
best to gather a few stems with the 
leaves adhering. They will look more 
natural and be more satisfactory. 
Johnny-Jump-Ups are pleasingly fra- 
grant, which is not the least of their 
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charms. The plants are very ha 
Of course, the old plants will die out 
after awhile, but new seedlings com. 
ing so thickly and so surely, a eop. 
tinuous supply is assured. The same 
is true, nearly, with Pansies. I do not 
give winter protection to Johnny- 
Jump-Ups, but I do aim to put a few 
leaves and branches over the Pansies 
On this January day, mine are green 
and un-winterkilled—and we haye 
some pretty severe weather in Western 
New York. 


While the exquisite colors and large 
flowers of Pansies may delight us, ] 
think many older gardeners at least 
will always have a fondness for the 
smaller, pert and pretty Johnny-J ump- 
Ups. 

In gardens where potted flowers are 
used for decoration, as on the sides 
of steps and elsewhere, Johnny-Jump- 
Ups prove unique and effective. They 
are also occasionally used in porch and 
window boxes, giving a pleasing, in- 
dividual, and distinctive look to the 
garden scheme. 





Winter Bouquets 


How many of us have seen and wanted 
one of those attractive Bouquets in the 
florist’s window? And how many of us 
know that they were made from hardy 
annual flowers, that are easy to raise and 
are as bright and attractive in beds or 
borders as any of the annual flowers? 


So all of us who want Winter Bouquets 
may plant them in the Spring along with 
our other annual flowers. 

There are many varieties of the Ever- 
lastings that you may plant. The Heli- 
chrysum or Strawflower is one of the 
most attractive. It comes in all shades 
and is beautiful both as a fresh flower 
or dried. They grow about 20 inches 
high and bloom all Summer. A package 
of mixed colors will give you all you need 
and some of all of the colors. 


The old-fashioned Bachelor’s Button or 
Globe Amaranth, has a_ clover-shaped 
bloom in shades of red, pink and white, 
Acroclinium and Xeranthemum are 
we Everlastings in white, pink and 
red. 

Statice in shades of yellow and blue, 
and Gypsophila in white should be 
planted, as their dainty sprays are needed 
in every Bouquet. A few Ornamental 
Grasses are easily grown too, and these 
make attractive additions to the Bou- 
quets. 

I plant and care for the Everlastings 
as I do the rest of my annual flowers. 
pd are hardy and grow in any kind 
of soil. 


To use for the Winter Bouquets, I cut 
the blossoms when they are just open or 
half open. I then tie them in small 
bunches and hang head down to dry. 
The Ornamental Grasses should be cut 
while the dew is on them and dried in 
the same way. When they have dried, 
I pack them away carefully until ready 
to use. 

If I have more than I need, I find @ 
ready sale for them. I arrange them 
in Bouquets to sell, or sell them to & 
florist if I have a lot of them. 


Mrs. J. G. NELSON, (Miss.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I cannot begin to tell you how I enjoy THE 
vER. It is surely a wonderful book. 
a (Davenport, Iowa) 


“ nt to say that I am enjoying THE FLOWER 
acme very much and when the monthly issues 
arrive I find myself putting all other magazines 
aside for the time being to feast in _the depths 
of this one.” (Danville, Va.) 


“THe FLOWER GROWER hs ont by Ba and 
den fans in the Yakima Valley.” 
eS (Yakima, Wash.) 
“Mr. B—to whom I sent THE FLOWER GROWER 
is se much pleased with it. He says it holds 
more information hg Be noe “- 47 Soe 
i hole of any other kind. 
— (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


“JT have been a subscriber since the first year 
of the inception of THE FLOWER GROWER, at a 
time when it was called THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower. I subscribe to a ‘well-balanced collection 
of 18 magazines and the one over which I am 
most enthused is -— FLOWER _— Your 

itori t with my approval.” 

— aj (Owosso, Mich.) 


“I have had so much help from THE FLOWER 
Grower that it has been worth many times the 
subscription price in both pleasure and profit, 

I do not want to miss a copy.” 
- 7 , (Suffolk, Va.) 


“I consider THE FLOWER GROWER the most 
educational and valuable magazine it is possible 
to get. I do not consider THE FLOWER GROWER 
as merely a publication, but rather as a personal 
educational lecture by Madison Cooper and as- 
sociated writers.” (Winnipeg, Man., Can.) 

“There isn’t a word in your issues, editorial or 
otherwise, I can afford to miss, and my husband, 
(a hard-boiled business man,) feels as I do. After 
enjoying three numbers we feel as if we knew 
you.” (Toledo, Ohio) 


“TI read THE FLOWER GROWER from ‘kiver to 
kiver,’ including the advertisements.” 
(Tecumseh, Neb.) 


“While I cannot claim to be one of your old 
subscribers, I do claim to be one of your most 
interested readers. I don’t skip anything, not 
even the ads. 

“When I received the magazine I was agree- 
ably surprised to find how broad a field it covered. 
It is not only what its name implies, but much 
more. If one wants to build anything from a 
dwelling to a cold storage plant, there is some- 
thing of interest. 

“And then there is the Editor. It takes a broad 
man to edit a magazine like THE FLOWER GROWER. 
I like the way he strikes out right from the 
shoulder. I don’t always agree with him, but then 
I am not always right. 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Editor, on the high 
moral tone of your magazine. In this age of 
jazz, it is refreshing to find a man with what 
we call good old-fashioned common sense.” 

(Portland, Maine) 

“T like THE FLOWER GROWER very much and am 
sorry I did not know of it years ago. I get many 
good ideas and suggestions out of it.” 

(Otterville, Ont., Can.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER has a charm all its own 
which seems to result from its blending of ideal- 
ism, frankness, human interest and journalist in- 
dividuality. It has been a rare thing in my ex- 
perience to find a magazine with a purpose, 
which does not skim the lowest level of interest, 
nor yet is too aesthetic to appeal to the multi- 
tude. You have achieved what I consider the 
acme of perfection in literature by striking this 
happy medium.” (Lakewood, Ohio) 


“Among all of the magazines we get, and we 
get a good many,—both flower and literary maga- 
zines,—we like THE FLOWER GROWER best for the 
sheer beauty of its expression and the richness of 
its fellowship with the birds and flowers and 
the brotherhood of man. It is like a perfume 
laden wind blowing across one’s face on balmy 
(Washougal, Wash.) 


“I enjoy your wonderful magazine, especially 
your editorials and the little stories from life. 
You will not offend us by increasing your editorials 
and please don’t stop ‘jumping the garden fence 
and wandering far afield’.”’ 

(Toronto, Ont., Can.) 

“I get more information from the pages of 
THE FLower Grower than I do from the other 
three magazines that I take, put together. The 
new departments you are adding, I like very 
much, especially the Weather department and the 
Bee department—I know more about Bees than 
I ever did before in my life. These things are 
interesting reading even if one is not in the 
business.” (Warren, Penna.) 
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SUCCESS WITH ZINNIAS 
IN ARKANSAS 


Fred Reigel writes in the March 
FLOWER GROWER of his poor success with 
Zinnias. 

In the Spring of 1926, a friend gave 
me a small quantity of Zinnia seed, 
saved from the finest blooms, produced 
from seed obtained direct from Luther 
Burbank. A pinch of the seed was sent 
to a cousin in another county in Arkan- 
sas. She planted in rich ground, gave 
careful cultivation, and watered them in 
dry weather, and the plants grew like 
the Biblical Mustard. But the blooms 
were small, many of them blasted, and 
practically all were defective. She was 
disgusted. 

The remainder of the seed I planted 
in a gravelly clay bank, too poor to grow 
good corn, but the only space I had 
available. They got only a little sprinkle 
of fertilizer and the cultivation was a 
“lick and a promise.” I did not even 
keep all the grass and weeds out, and 
they had to rustle for themselves through 
the August drought. They bloomed till 
late into November, the finest blooms I 
ever saw, but I did not measure any that 
year. 

Seed saved from the finest was planted 
in 1927 in a similar location and with 
similar cultivation. I had as many 
blooms as before, but smaller, showing 
the effect of scanty plant food. Two 
blooms that I measured were 3% and 
3% inches, and like pictures in the 
catalogue. 

LAURA DEAN COLE, (Ark.) 


FUCHSIAS ON THE ISLE OF MAN 


I have five windows in my house with 
an average of four pots in each window, 
and all of them have been full of bloom 
at all times, and nearly all I have grown 
from slips. 

Fuchsias are at their best in the Isle 
of Man where they grow wild and where 
entire hedges of them may be seen. 


F. J. FULLER, (B. C.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH CRINUMS 


Several years ago, I bought two Crin- 
ums; pink and white. The directions 
for planting them was to plant just as 
you would Gladioli, so I set them out 
that way, but although they grew fine, 
they did not bloom. I took them up be- 
fore frost and put them in a pail and 
cared for them as I did my houseplants. 
They had very long leaves, rather light 
green that looked a great deal like Corn. 
As they were not very pretty I set them 
in the cellar in the coldest weather, 
bringing them up early in March. When 
I brought them up, they looked as fresh 
and green as when I took them down. 
I left them in the pail that Summer 
where the bulbs increased a great deal 
in size but they did not bloom. 

The next Summer they bloomed in the 
pail, but the flowers were not satisfac- 
tory, being small and rather poor in 
color; but I again kept them growing 
through the Winter and when it got 
warm and all danger of frost was past, 
I set them in rich ground in the garden 
where they bloomed fine. I again took 
them up with all the long leaves care- 








fully handled so as not to break them 
and put them again into the pail over 
Winter and the next year set them out 
as I did the Summer before and again 
they bloomed. Thinking that perhaps 
the bulbs were too small to bloom at 
first, I concluded to care for them as 
I did my Gladioli. A light frost partly 
hurt the leaves before I got around to 
dig them and I put them in the cellar 
with my other bulbs. 

There were no leaves on them in the 
Spring, the small roots were dry, but 
the bulbs must have been nearly four 
inches in diameter. I set them out but 
they did not bloom. Last Fall, the frost 
killed the leaves but did not hurt the 
bulbs. 

I think the trouble is our Summers are 
not long enough here in the North so 
they can bloom unless they are kept 
growing. They seem to need to be set 
out in the garden, as, though the bulbs 
grew all right, and had I think two off- 
sets, the blooms were poor when kept 
in the house. I took good care of them 
but the blossoms were very insignificant. 


I. E. C., (N. W. Penna.) 


TREATMENT OF THE AMARYLLIS 


There are two types of Amaryllises in 
commerce. 

The hippeastrums, which I take to be 
the commoner type, put out the flower 
stalk in advance of leaves and roots. 

Amaryllis belladonna is different. It 
puts out a heavy leaf growth which 
flourishes for several months, then dies 
down. The bulb now instead of being 
rested off, should be kept moderately 
watered for about two months more, 
when a flower stalk will appear, and 
reach a height of two feet or more within 
a week. After flowering is completed 
is the time to reset the bulb. 

The foregoing statements apply to 
bulbs as bought on the market. Where 
the Hippeastrum type is grown year after 
year, it is liable to fail to bloom if not 
given a resting period. Water should 
be withheld during the heat of Summer, 
and until it is desired to start the bulbs 
again into growth, or until growth be- 
gins in spite of lack of water. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


SASSAFRAS A SPRING MEDICINE 


I have eaten Sassafras since I was a 
boy and drink Sassafras tea every 
Spring. I note the Editor said Sassa- 
fras was a new one to him, as it was 
not a native of Northern New York. I 
had thought it grew all over the country 
and did not think there was a person 
20 years old, East of the Mississippi, 
that had not at least eaten a little. 

It is the bark of the root that we used 
and it has a medical value. It is said 
it is used in most all medicine for the 
blood. In the Spring, or just as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground so it 
can be dug, the Indians from the Corn- 
planter Indian Reservation bring the 
root bark to town and sell it on the 
street. Most everybody around here 
either eats some bark or makes tea of it 
for the blood. It is claimed to thin the 
blood, (after a Winter of rich and 
greasy food,) so it circulates better and 
also makes new blood. When I was a 
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youngster, my mother sent me to the 
country to dig some every Spring, and 
then she made tea of which we drank 
a cupful every day for a week. The 
Indians use a lot of it and they are very 
seldom sick. 

It grows most every place around here 
especially along the farmers’ fence rows, 
and along the edges of the forest. It 


grows to be quite a good-sized tree. I- 


have seen it six inches in diameter and 
25 feet high. When it grows out in the 
open, with plenty of room, it makes quite 
a nice tree. The young trees, three or 
four feet high, and about one-half to 
three-fourths inches through, are a rich 
green, but gradually turn to brown as 
they get older; but the small branches 
are always green. 


I was out today (Mar. 28) and got 
some. Scrape the outer thin bark off, 
then the inner thick bark is what is used. 
Some people like it with a little sugar 
in and some do not; some like it hot, 
others rather have it cold; and still 
others rather eat the bark; but most 
people around here use it every Spring 
for the blood. The bark quickly turns 
a reddish color when exposed to the air, 
much the same as an Apple after it is 
bitten into, but that does not hurt it any. 
We sometimes scrape the bark off and 
dry it, then if placed into a paper bag 
and laid away, it can be used for tea any 
time. 

There used to be an old doctor here, 
about 50 years ago, who was willing 
to contract with any grown person to 
furnish all medicine and doctor care for 
one year for $10.00, providing the person 
would take a good supply of Sassafras 
tea early in the Spring and a little 
later, in late April or early May, when- 
ever they were large enough, to eat a 
good supply of Wild Leeks. These are 
eaten same as green Onions. 


Geo. L. WERLE, (Penna.) 


SAPIGLOSSIS AND HUNNEMANNIA 


Has one reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER ever raised the annual, Sapi- 
glossis, or the h,h, annual, Hunne- 
mannia? 

Before last Summer I verily did not 
dream of the flower beauty that I was 
missing by not having these plants in 
my garden. Sapiglossis, in the old state 
of early gardens, has been more or less 
neglected, but of late years its improve- 
ment is little less than marvelous, and 
its beauty so greatly enhanced thereby, 
that we are going to find it will soon 
take its place among the most sought-for 
annuals. 


In olden days it was often called 
“Painted Tongue,” perhaps because of 
the marvelous beauty of its veined blos- 
soms that seem as though they had 
been wrought by an artist’s pencil. The 
colors run through from deepest purple 
and gold to scarlet and gold, rose and 
gold to violet and gold, and white and 
gold, making a display that is not really 
equaled by any other annual that I have 
ever tried. 

Sapiglossis is easy of culture, will 
bloom all Summer, and the funnel-shaped 
flowers on long stems make admirable 
vase decoration. The stems are often 
eighteen and twenty inches long and 
carry three or more of the brilliant 
funnel-shaped blooms face upward thus 
making a vase flower that is hard to 
equal. They also last well and like the 


Petunia or Glad, they will give you joy 
to the last bud. 
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Plants should be set twelve inches 
apart and in buying one should be sure 
to get the new orchid-flowering variety 
as this is the improved type and far 
supersedes the old. 

Hunnemannia is another exquisite an- 
nual, that anyone planting will enjoy to 
the last day of its golden bloom. This 
plant is often called the Bush Esch- 
scholtzia and is really like a big yellow 
Tulip. The stems are long and hold their 
blossoms well above the feathery foliage 
making a showy plant either singly or 
collectively. 

It is different from the old California 
Yellow Poppy in that it will never seed 
itself to become a nuisance and its lovely 
flowers vase well, something that has to 
be the very first requisite with me for 
I want flower beauty in my rooms as 
well as the garden. Seed of the Hun- 
nemannia planted in May will give you 
golden bloom from July until cut down 
by frost; and here in the Sunny South 
I fancy they will prove to be almost a 
perennial as many other flowers are 
that are listed as dying down in the 
North with the coming of cool days. 

I believe you will like my plan of try- 
ing at least ONE new variety of annual 
and perennial each year. I hope you 
will try the idea and see how much joy 
there will be for you in watching the 
first opening bud of the new flower and, 
too, our flower vision and knowledge are 
soon broadened greatly and that is what 
every flower lover desires. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON 
(Texas) 


TO KEEP FLOWERS FRESH 


I find that flowers may be kept fresh 
longer by holding the ends of the stems 
over a gas flame for a very few seconds 
to dry them sufficiently to stop the flow 
of sap before putting them into water. 
This particularly applies to Oriental 
Poppies which cannot be kept in any 
other way. 

Mrs. IRVING W. METz, (IIi.) 
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CULTURE OF WALL FLOWER 


Wallflowers are easy to grow from 
seed or cuttings. The best way is from 
cuttings of good perennial varieties. 
There are many newly introduced an- 
nuals also. 

The best flowers develop during cool 
weather and the plant requires plenty of 
fertilizer and water. 


W. H. Evans, (Penna.) 


THE DATURA 


Daturas are often called Brugmansias, 
and their culture is simple. In cold 
climates they can be grown outside dur- 
ing the Summer and then stored in the 
cellar in Winter. In the South they are 
grown outdoors where they bloom con- 
tinuously both Winter and Summer. 
They do not flower well in pots as they 
must have plenty of root room for their 
large spreading roots. If grown in a 
tub they are most likely to bloom. 

There are both double and single va- 
rieties; the double being the most com- 
mon and is often called the Cornucopia. 
It has a mass of petals in the trumpet. 
This is a cousin of the Johnstown Weed, 
and is poisonous. 

After flowering the limbs can be 
trimmed and then the plant set away 
through the Winter where it is just cool 
enough so it doesn’t freeze. The white 
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species are most common, though there 
are varieties with both yellow and oran 
red blooms. Given a rich soil and plenty 
of water they make very large specimens 
Most varieties root readily from cuttings 
taken in Spring and placed in the sand 
box. The red variety does not root 
readily and is best propagated from root 
division. 

D. suaveolens, often called “Angel’s 
Trumpet,” is a double variety grown in 
the gardens in Southern California anq 
makes a large tree-like shrub. It is ve 
showy when grown as a single specimen 
on the lawn. 


Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif.) 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Siberian Iris pseudacorus grows here 
and there in borders and in clumps in 
my garden. It self-sows and soon makes 
a great cluster of plants, and very de. 
sirable are their bright golden flowers 
and narrow strap-leafed foliage. The 
roots are red and more fibrous than the 
German Iris. I also have a dark-blue 
and a light-blue which are showy and 
take care of themselves. 


Mrs. H. McKEE, (Ohio) 


WHITE DECORATIVE DAHLIA 


I note the reply of F. Paterson, (N.Y.) 
to H. C. Armstrong re. above. 

Here on the Pacific Coast Mephisto. 
pheles is a scarlet-edged orange. We 
have some fairly good whites here, Eva 
Pelicano, Logan’s White, Eliza Clark 
Bull and Salbach’s White. For general 
all round cultivation, I prefer Logan’s 
White, although in competition, I pre- 
sume Salbach’s White would beat it 
every time. The World’s Best White is 
supposed to be very good but is abso- 
lutely worthless here in San Francisco, 


CHAS. GARRITY, (Calif.) 


“MOCK PAMPAS” 


Mrs. Darnell’s “Mock Pampas” is 
Arundo donax, native in the regions sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
perfectly hardy here, but will not thrive 
farther north; not because a well-ma- 
tured root cannot stand the cold, but be- 
cause the plant goes into Winter too im- 
mature. Here the frost usually kills 
the above-ground parts of the plant after 
the plume has formed, but before it has 
fluffed out into bloom. 

The grass usually meant by “False 
Pampas” is Erianthus ravennae, which 
is hardy. The true Pampas ought to be 
hardy in Texas. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


SULPHUR TO COMBAT 
FIREBLIGHT 


On page 303 of the June issue, I note 
a statement regarding the use of sul- 
phur as a remedy for Caterpillars on 
Walnut trees, also your note in regard 
to same. 

Perhaps my experience with sulphur 
as a remedy for fireblight in Pear trees 
might be useful. 

I have about 20 acres in fruit just 
outside the city. To combat fireblight 
in the Pear trees, we use sulphur but we 
do not apply it with a gimlet, but bore 
a hole in the tree trunk about 12 inches 
from the ground, using a half-inch augur 
bit to a depth of one and one-half inches. 
The opening is plugged with a tight 
fitting cork after filling with sulphur. 
It thus gives, we think, sufficient sulphur 
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i tree to permeate the whole of it 
-_- the sap begins to rise. I have 
found this remedy as being a decided 
check on this disease but think that it 
needs more than a gimlet to accomplish 


Its. 
—— A. E. SANTO, (Ont.) 


ODD EXPRESSIONS 


In W. A. Bridwell’s “Little Stories 
from Life” in the June FLOWER GROWER, 
he takes occasion to quote some oddities 
in the pronunciation of words by an un- 
educated man. This brings to mind an 
early pioneer of Western Oregon, Old 
Man” Smelser, who was given to word 
contortions. ; 

The esrly immigrants of the West 
brought few horses with them. The 
Smelser family had an old gray mare 
that was just like one of the human 
members of the family and they would 
as soon have thought of selling one of 
the children as to have sold the old mare. 

After selecting their homesteads the 
first thing the settlers attended to was 
building a schoolhouse and_ providing 
for the education of their children. At 
a meeting to discuss ways and means for 
building a schoolhouse the chairman 
asked “What have you to say about the 
schoolhouse, Mr. Smelser?” “Wal I’m 
agwine to give my children destruction 
if I hev to crucify the old gray mare.” 

Some years later during the discussion 
as to the merits of higher education, he 
demurred to the suggestion in this wise; 
“J don’t think much of it. Now thar’s 
that Bill Williams, thousands of dollars 
hev been explavagated on him and yit 
he’s nuthin but a mere circumcypher.” 


W. T. FOGLE 


SUGGESTIONS TO PROTECT 
TREES ON STREETS 


We have in front of our home in a 
suburb of Camden, N. J., a few trees 
which we feel should be protected. You 
know that boys will often, without 
thought of doing mischief, climb the 
trees and otherwise damage them. 

My suggestion is that trees in public 
places may be tagged with a printed 
cloth tag with a verse or verses suggest- 
ing protection, etc. 

Also a bit of Bible quotation might not 
be amiss. 

This homely appeal might strike the 
right vein in the boys and the passersby 
and be the means of awakening the 
sympathy of the indifferent ones. 


J. H. J., (N.J.) 


WILD FLOWERS AS ROCK PLANTS 


In the June number, a list of rock 
garden plants is given. While Mr. 
Greene of Mich., who gives this list, 
is in a somewhat colder climate than 
I, yet I have been growing the list of 
plants which follows for a number of 
years. 

Rock gardens are growing more and 
more popular each year and I hope that 
the list which I give will be helpful. 
This list gives plants for the rock garden 
which may be had without cost, as they 
may be obtained in the woods or fields. 


Here is the list: 


Pinxter Bloom (Azalea nudiflora) 

Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 

Leather-leaf (Cassandra calyculata) 

Spring Beauty (Claytonia virginica) 
Gentian (Gentiana Andrewsii) 

Virginia Cowslip (Mertensia cowslip) 
Partridge Berry (Metchella repens) 
Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra Cucullaria) 


_All the Ferns the woods or fields can 
give. 

Many of these need acid soil, but that 
is easy to make. That is quite a list 
to start with and it may be added to by 
degrees from seedlings. 

Seeds from all the Saxifrages are not 
hard to grow, but take time and care. 


Here is a list of seeds that will grow: 


Blue Woodruff (Asperula azurea setosa) annual 

Gypsophila muralis = 

Nemophila insignis 6g 

Primula in variety 

Saxifrages in variety, tall, cushion, and mossy. 
Some can be raised from seed, 

Sedums (many) ‘ 

Sempervevum (many) 

Veronicas (many) 

Silene (many) 

Thymes (many) 

Violets (many) 

Shrubs (many) and Evergreens 


Mr. Greene’s list is very good and I 
have only added to it. But Gentians, 
Androsaces and Saxifrages all grow for 
me, but all need special attention and 
care. 

My garden is my joy and gives much 
pleasure to others as well, besides mak- 
ing a coarse hillside into a blooming 
garden. 

I have some very fine native rocks to 
use as a base, but others are used around 
them. 

Both these lists are flowers I have 
grown and been successful with. 


Mary C. Nissit, (N.Y.) 


SIMPLE RUSTIC STOOLS 


In order that we may do more work, 
better work, and really enjoy our gar- 
dening, we need to have little resting- 
places among our plants. They need 
not be elaborate seats, merely a rustic, 
home-made stool formed by nailing a 
bit of wide board to the top of a round 
of timber, bark-covered if possible, which 
is set on end. Such a stool is quite com- 
fortable, and, placed in the shade of a 
bush, takes no room while it furnishes a 
spot where an amateur gardener can 


_ pause for a breathing spell, contemplate 


the work done, plan future work, and 
enjoy the growing things at close range. 
The little rest induces one to continue, 
whereas going to the house to rest makes 
quitting easy. We have two such stools 
beside our tennis court, finding them 
easily moved and adding the sense of 
comfort to the outdoor play-room. 

Given the round of timber and bit of 
plank, it takes but a few minutes to 
construct them. 

LEE McCrea, (Calif.) 


HOW WE SAVED 
THE WILD FLOWERS 


When we moved to our present abode, 
we had woods to the East and South of 
us. Our place was a part of that same 
woods, but they had cleared it off so 
completely we found only swamp clay, 
numerous stumps (that had to be gotten 
out before we could even make a lawn), 
and three large Oak Trees that were 
actually alive. 

We still have one on each side of the 
walk leading up to the front porch, but 
for some inexplicable reason, the one at 
the centerback of the house divided, and 
we had that sawed off to a height of 
about ten feet and I have Trumpet 
Creeper, Red Rambler Rose, and a Gar- 
denia Rose that I hope will entirely cover 
the unsightly stump by next Summer. 

The place was so bare that I began 
to look about for something to relieve 
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the bareness, so in our walks through the 
woods we found one of the prettiest 
Violets, a magenta-colored Phlox, a light 
pink and a rose-colored Azalea, a small 
light-blue Aster, the Judas Tree, Dog- 
wood, Hazelnut bushes, as well as Black- 
berries, Raspberries, and Strawberries. 

In the meantime I had buried some 
Peach seeds at the rear of the lot and a 
small forest of Peaches grew. I got some 
of the Dogwood saplings and alternated 
them with the Peach Trees at the back 
of the lot. This happens to be a corner 
lot and I have a border of the Rose 
Azaleas on the side of the vegetable gar- 
den next to the road. 

We have two blooming-size Judas 
Trees and when our Peach Trees are in 
bloom, it is a beautiful sight. We have 
several graceful Wild Cherry Trees, that 
sprouted after we came, to help us out. 
Also I must tell about the Birdfoot Vio- 
lets we found on a drive out in the 
country. We were exploring a new road 
when we passed a bank covered with 
these light-mauve blooms, some with two 
petals of a dark purple velvet. There 
was a profusion of them so we dug 
some to bring home. I have them on 
the edge of a border that curves to 
the shape of the bay window on the 
south side of the house so that any one 
passing the side of the lot can see them 
as well as my Rose Azaleas. 


I did not in those days read any gar- 
den magazines so I did not know so much 
about the ‘effort to save the Wild 
Flowers. At any rate, I saved these, 
and where I got them the ground was 
burnt over and plowed under and none 
left to grace the lawns of the houses that 
are now built thereon. 


There is quite a noted Wild Flower 
Garden in Roland Park (our most worth- 
while suburb) that is, on certain days, 
open to garden clubs. 


Mrs. WM. A. Hook, (Md.) 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN LABELS 


Galvanized sheet iron may be had in 
small pieces at the tin shop without 
cost. Cut them in any size wanted, say 
%” wide and four inches long. The 
druggist will sell five cents’ worth of blue 
vitriol. Put two or three tablespoonfuls 
in a glass container and add just enough 
water to cover nicely. Let it stand a 
day or so, and stir before using. Apply 
this ink to the metal with a pointed 
piece of hardwood sharpened like a lead 
pencil. Go over the letters more than 
once if necessary. This will make a 
label that will last for years. 

Galvanized sheet iron can be cut eight 
or ten inches long tapered to a point and 
stuck in the ground and marked in the 
same way. 

This vitriol water will mark just the 
same on some other metals as on the 
galvanized iron. 


A. F. Styers, (Penna.) 


CARE OF CALLA LILY 


Calla Lilies grown for bloom in the 
Winter time should be placed on their 
side (pot turned on the side instead of 
upright) outdoors. When the plant has 
started to dry considerably, it should be 
knocked out of the pot; all the dirt 
should be removed from the bulb; and 
put in a dry shaded place to finish 
drying. 

About the middle of September the 
bulb should be repotted in rich garden 
soil with some bone meal mixed with it. 
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If the bulb is very large, it should be 
potted in a six or seven-inch pot; all of 
the small bulbs on the sides of the parent 
should be broken off. The bulb should 
be watered sparingly after potting, till 
root action takes place to absorb the 
water. 

A mixture of % hardwood ashes, one 
part of bone meal and one part of dirt, 
makes a good top dressing during the 
Winter. 

CHARLES J. CLICKNER, (Pa.) 


KILLING MORNING GLORY 


Wild Morning Glory can be exter- 
minated by fencing the patch with poul- 
try wire and putting in a bunch of 
chickens. Of course, this plan is not 


practicable everywhere but the sugges- 
tion is worth noting. 


Mrs. M. F. STONE, (Calif.) 


“CAT BRAINS” 


Mr. Bridwell’s recent article on “Cat 
Brains” interested me and the following 
incidents may help some. 

In a recent fire, the Mother Cat went 
into the fire, (a farm barn,) and brought 
out two kittens and dropped them into 
an open auto standing nearby. 

And several years ago when a barn 
on this same place was struck by light- 
ning and completely destroyed by fire, 
this same Cat went back and forth into 
the barn and saved her kittens. I do not 
know whether there were two or three, 
but her fur was burned. 

ELLA F. ROBINSON, (N. H.) 
EpITor’s NoTE:— 

Yes, Cats have brains of their own 
kind and style, but the incidents related 
mean to me very much more than brains. 
It means a use of the sub-conscious mind 
(instinct) which we humans may all 
well employ as occasion demands and 
offers. 


AIR PLANT 


My daughter brought from Bermuda 
one leaf of an Air Plant which we 
pinned on the portiere in the dining- 
room, facing a bay window. My daugh- 
ter had seen it pinned to a window cur- 
tain in Bermuda. Ours put out little 
green shoots in the notches of the leaf, 
and stayed green for a year or more, 
even after the leaf had turned brown. 
It had no water of any kind except the 
moisture in the air from the cooking in 
the kitchen adjoining. 

My daughter also brought another 
piece of the tip of a plant about as long 
as my little finger, that we planted in 
earth and it grew amazingly. I now 
have several good-sized plants in the 
border. It is a good plant in the Win- 
ter in the house as the leaves do not 
turn yellow and drop off as most plants 
do in the latter part of the Winter. 

Mrs. Wm. A. Hook, (Md.) 


USE FOR OLD SAFETY 
RAZOR BLADES 


Used razor blades are dangerous 
things to have lying around. Having 
never found any means of keeping them 
sharp enough for more than a very few 
shaves, we usually dispose of them after 
using by burying. However, a few 
blades kept in a convenient place are 
useful when wrapping orders of Gladi- 
olus bulbs for mailing. Some bulbs need 
a little trimming about the stem to 


smooth them up to make a good appear- 
ance and old blades are just the thing. 
To wrap and tie, blades are fine for 
cutting cord, cardboard and paper. 


A. D. HowertTown, (Ind.) 


THE STARLING IS DESTRUCTIVE 


You mention the Starling in the April 
issue. In this section of Virginia, the 
farmers have found the Starling very 
destructive to fruits and crops, although 
they may do some good by destroying 
insects and worms. The Starling is also 
the enemy of the pretty Birds and we 
destroy all we can. 

I note that they seem to have the 
habit of roosting (at night) in the eaves 
of tall buildings in the city. 


CORINNA M. WORLEY, (Va.) 


ABOUT LABELS 


Many have given suggestions about 
this subject, but it seems to need some- 
thing better. My method, after many 
trials is this: Write with fadeless ink 
on good paper the name of the plant, 
and rolling it slightly, insert it into a 
little glass vial about the size of your 
finger and half as long, and put the 
folded end of a string into the mouth of 
the bottle, then push the cork in tightly 
leaving the two ends out to tie on to a 
short stake, or to the plant. You can 
read the label through the glass, and it 
does not get soiled or lost. 


GEO. W. BorRDEN, (Okla.) 


TAKING OFF HONEY 


I never have any trouble taking off 
supers of Comb Honey. In fact, I wish 
I could take off some each day as each 
super containing 24 cakes of nice white 
Honey makes me smile. 

I take the smoker and a small brush 
broom when I start taking off Honey. 
I lift the corner of the hive and smoke 
the Bees until they leave the top of the 
super, also a few whiffs from the hive 
entrance. I pry the super up, lift it off, 
lean it against the hive just on the 
corner, set the smoker on the hive cover, 
pick up the broom and brush all the 
Bees off the super. I carry the super 
(which is pretty heavy for a woman to 
carry) some distance from the hives. 
On a table are two sticks to set the 
super on, for I never kill a Bee if I can 
help it. 

I carefully pry out the sections, piling 
the perfectly sealed sections in a pan 
and putting back into the super all un- 
sealed sections and also enough empty 
sections to fill the super. Then I carry 
the super back to the hive, and use the 
smoker freely and put the super back 
on. The Bees do not seem to care about 
giving me their Honey for they seem to 
know they are helping me buy my bread 


and butter. 
Mrs. H. McKEsg, (Ohio) 


SWORD FERN FOOD 


There are Ferns and Ferns, but when 
one runs across an unusually large and 
thrifty one, you inquire; “What do you 
do to make it grow so?” 

Such was the case when I saw one 
whose broad fronds nearly touched the 
ceiling, and as they gracefully curved, 
growing down, touched the floor and then 
some. I thought it must be a new vari- 
ety but it was not. Then I asked the 
secret, and it was nothing else than 
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planted in decayed sawdust mixed with 
a little soil. I noticed however that the 
room temperature was not very wa 
and mostly kept at this even coolness 
and there was no bumping against the 
fronds, otherwise they never would haye 
swept the floor for a foot or two, 

Another Fern of unusual growth was 
credited to some bloody fish water 
When occasionally fresh fish was served. 
the Plant was given a dose of the first 
water the fish were cleaned in and it 
acted as a fertilizer. All Ferns enjoy 
rich woodsy soil with good drainage and 
not too much sun. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


HOMING INSTINCT OF ANIMALS 


“There is nothing strange in the hom- 
ing instinct of animals.” 

Maybe so: Maybe it isn’t strange they 
have it, but there certainly is something 
marvelously strange about the homing 
ability. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


SIX BEST MEDIUM SHOW DAHLIAS§ 


Your correspondent may get lots of 
names, but may not get what he wants, 
as location has a lot to do with varieties, 
Each name he receives may do extra 
well in the location where the advice 
was sent from but may prove practically 
a failure for him. 

I have been told that Dahlias that will 
grow in the sand at San Francisco are 
good enough for anywhere, so here are 
six that I can thoroughly recommend: 
Esmond, clear yellow; John Walker, 
pure white; Mr. Chamberlain, velvety- 
maroon; Les Amours de Madame, pink; 
Gold Medal, yellow striped crimson; 
General Haig, scarlet. 


If your correspondent will try the 
above, I thifk he will derive much satis- 
faction from them. 


CHAS. GARRITY, (Calif.) 


PLANTS IN SUN AND SHADE 


While looking through the June, 1927 
issue I saw an article on the Violet Ray 
of the Sun and its effect on colors of 
flowers. While down in the South Sea 
Islands I remember seeing the Hibiscus 
growing wild and the thing I could not 
understand was that the prettiest flow- 
ers grew in entire Shade. Red flowers 
in the Shade were almost black, while 
the pink ones in the Shade were old rose. 

The same answers for the Crotons, 
the finer kinds seemed to grow in the 
Shade,—some of the markings were 
really wonderful. 


Coleus grow the same; down there the 
better colors seem to grow in the Shade, 
while in the greenhouses here it seems 
the other way around. 


ERNEST GOWER, (Calif.) 


COLOR IN HYDRANGEAS 


My mother-in-law always had beauti- 
ful Hydrangeas of all colors. She col- 
ored these herself and although I have 
forgotten exactly the colors produced 
from the things she used, I can say that 
she used various materials. 


Some she watered with strong bluing 
water; some she put. coffee grounds 
around the roots; and some she put tea 
grounds around. Then she used copperas 
water, or powdered copperas for an- 
other; and I think she used old rusty 
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nails or iron, around the roots of the ones 


lored red. 
"7 i always meant to try out these 
various materials, but have not done so. 
Mrs. J. D. McCasKILL, (Miss.) 





TO MAKE GERANIUMS BLOOM 


When Geraniums stop blooming, we 
give them a dose of castor oil. 
‘Mrs. J. D. McCAskKILL, (Miss.) 


COPPER NAILS IN TREES 


e of my correspondents writes me 
rng he is advised that Public Service 
Corporations are killing trees by driving 
copper nails into them; and as this is 
an important subject from two angles, 
I am glad to give it some space. The 
letter from my friend is as follows: 


“A few weeks ago, we received from one of 
our customers, in a letter, the following para- 
graph :— 

‘If you want to know what copper does 
to plants, drive two or three copper nails 
into an 8” or 12” tree and see what hap- 
pens to that tree. It will kill it; so put 
the nails in a tree you do not care for. 


What do you know about the action of copper 
nails a3 this man states it? | 

In another letter we received from him, he says 
that he knows the driving of copper nails into 
trees is being employed by Public Service Corpora- 
tions who could not otherwise get trees out of 
the way unless they paid heavy damage for the 
destruction of the trees, and states ‘naturally they 
would not want to be quoted in the matter’.’’ 

For any person to make positive state- 
ments that a copper nail in a tree will 
kill the tree is inviting discredit. I mean 
that it is out of the question to make a 
statement of that kind which will apply 
in all cases,—it depends on conditions. 
A little nail in a big tree might do no 
damage whereas a big nail (or several 
nails) in a small tree, might kill the 
tree quickly. 

We know that copper exposed to the 
weather will last for a very long time, 
and that corrosion is slight; but we do 
not know what will happen when a nail 
is driven into the tree as there might 
be some action of the sap of the tree on 
the copper which would not be present 
in exposing the copper to the atmosphere. 

Those with an investigating turn of 
mind and with trees available, which 
they are willing to sacrifice, can do their 
own experimenting to their own satis- 
faction, but it seems to me quite im- 
probable that as a general statement, a 
copper nail driven into a tree will kill the 
tree. 

And I do not believe that any Public 
Service Corporation worthy of the name 
would have at its head, any man who 
would resort to such a contemptible prac- 
tice as killing trees by any means what- 
ever. While it is a fact that wiremen 
sometimes murder trees through cutting, 
or through maiming the trees in this 
way, it is improbable that any person 
would go about killing the trees in this 
under-handed way, and especially men 
who are employed at such work for 
wages. 


Perhaps some reader has had experi- 
ence with copper nails in trees and can 
tell us something more about this matter. 


MADISON COOPER 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
WILD FLOWERS 
Along a shaded road near a woods I 
saw a great bed of Aquilegia or wild 


Columbine, their RED flowers swaying to 
and fro. 


TuBE FroweRn GROoweBaR 


Then along the embankment of a rail- 
road were thousands and thousands of 
Trillium grandiflorum, their WHITE 
flowers beaming like snow and looked 
at a distance like a snow bank. 

Then by a river in the meadow grew 
great beds of Houstonia or Bluets, their 
small BLUE flowers gleaming in the sun- 
light, the plants covering many acres. 

Each of these flowers blooming alone 
would not have been much of a show but 
massed together, one cannot soon forget. 
All can be moved to the perennial border 
in clumps which make a bright spot for 
days while they are in bloom. 


Mrs. McKesg, (Ohio) 





CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


I planted Cyclamen seeds in November 
1926 in ordinary garden soil. They were 
very slow in coming up, some taking a 
month or six weeks. After the first leaf 
was well up, I transplanted them into 
shallow boxes, leaving about one-half of 
the bulb above ground. Later I trans- 
planted into small pots. The largest 
ones were budded by the middle of May. 

I also planted Cineraria and Calceo- 
laria at the same time and they blos- 
somed the following Spring. I keep the 
seed flats and plants in the sun the same 
as other house plants. 


MADELENE E. Howe, (Wis.) 


ASTILBE IN OLD GARDENS 


The old-fashioned pink Astilbe, called 
thirty years ago, Princes’ Plume, is still 
to be found in old gardens, along old 
country roadsides where it grows in an 
undisturbed wild state. It is very hardy, 
increasing fast by underground runners, 
delights in a rich, moist soil, and when 
planted where dry sandy soil is used, 
its flower-heads will drop and wilt in the 
hot sun. I am very glad to see it being 
planted in the gardens of today. It was 
a common beloved flower in our grand- 
mothers’ gardens. 

I think them an easily raised plant, 
and have known them to be in old gar- 
dens over thirty years. 

There is also an old-fashioned low- 
growing white Astilbe, but not near as 
lovely as the higher-growing pink; and, 
of course, there are any number of the 
newer kinds on the market. 

It makes a nice plant for border of 
water garden. After blooming, the faded 
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flower stalks may be cut, and the leaves 
are neat, fern-like, and low-growing 
foliage. 

NELLIE Loomis, (N.Y.) 


HYACINTHS SHOULD BE RESET 


Hyacinths every year completely shed 
their roots early in Summer, and do not 
start new ones until summer heat and 
drouth are over, even if not dug; there- 
fore there is no loss in taking them up 
every year, as there would be with Nar- 
cissi. Digging the bulbs gets them away 
from root-eating insects in the soil, and 
gives opportunity to discard any of the 
bulbs infested with mites. In case a 
bulb has broken up into smaller ones, 
it is best to dig the group, so as to reset 
the new bulbs with sufficient room. Also 
a new bed presumably gives better condi- 
tions than old, settled soil. 

BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 





CALTHA PALUSTRIS, MARSH 
MARIGOLD, OR COWSLIP 


This is a native plant which grows 
here in swamps and slow running 
streams. It has beautiful bright yellow 
flowers, several on a plant. It would be 
beautiful to those who have never seen 
it, and would do well around a Lily Pool. 
In the Spring, we cook the leaves the 
same as Spinach and they are a very 
healthful food. The blossoms are not 
used as they would make the salad too 
bitter. 

This plant was used as a food by our 
forefathers. Who has ever seen it? 

Mrs. H. McKEg, (Ohio) 
EpiTor’s Note :— 


The Cowslip is a feature of the landscape of 
Northern New York in the Spring and Cowslip 
Greens are relished by many people, although per- 
haps not as many now as in the earlier days. 
Cowslips are a source of considerable pleasure and 
satisfaction to me and they are really beautiful, 
coming as they do before most any other flowers. 
Along the brook which runs through my gardens, 
are many Cowslips and they make a beautiful 
display in early Springtime. 


AMARYLLIS AND ASTILBE 


I have a friend very successful with 
Amaryllis who pots in December with 
cow manure in soil. Water abundantly. 
Put out in hardy border until Fall. It 
then dries off. 

Astilbe is hardy here, and likes much 
water, but will get along with little care. 


CHARLES A. GARDIN, (N. J.) 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


White heats from the heart of August 
Over the land are rolled 
White heats from the heart of August 
Into the Lilies fold. 
NorA . PERRY 
MONG the many flowers of August 
none are more refreshing or 
lovely than the August or 
Plantain Lilies and the cool-looking 
Water Lilies (Nelumbiums) of which 
there are day and night-blooming sorts 
to enjoy. 


Water Gardening is very fasci- 
nating so why not plan to build a pool 
during this month or next, especially 
if cement is to be selected for the con- 
struction of the foundation and sides 


of the Lily Pool. 


The size of your plot and of your 
bank account may have to be the de- 
ciding factors in determining the size 
and scope of your venture into this 
intriguing sort of gardening. You 
may merely convert a tub or half 
barrel into a receptacle or build an 
elaborate pond. 

Many sorts of garden Lilies may be 
planted this month such as the native 
Meadow Lily and Turk’s-Cap Lily also 
Lilium candidum. In planting most 
Lilies avoid shallow planting of the 
bulbs and the use of manure. 


As nothing adds more beauty to the 
home grounds than an expanse of 
smooth, green, well-kept grass, give 
special care to the lawn at this very 
trying time of the year. Do not crop 
too closely in hot weather. 


This is a good time to grub out the 
roots of weeds in the lawn and to sow 
some good grass seed in place of them 
and on the bare or thin spots that 
show the wear on this out-door carpet. 


Many sorts of seeds sown now will 
produce sturdy plants for next-year 
blooming. Plant seeds of Hollyhock, 
Phlox, Honesty, Larkspur, Pansy, 
Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, and 
other kinds you may desire. 


All-seasons Lettuce ‘may be sown in 
a cool place, and will produce a supply 
of tender salad greens. Stringless 
green-pod Beans, Kidney and Bush 
Beans still have time enough to ma- 
ture if sown before the middle of this 
month. 


Sow this month seeds of Winter 
Radish, Turnips, Rutabaga for late 
fall crops. In a shaded place sow seeds 
of Globe Artichoke for Spring. Check 
the top growth of Onions and encour- 
age growth of bulb by bending or 
breaking off the tops of the plants. 


Strawberry plants set out now will 
be ready to bear fruit next season. 


New plants may be so easily obtained 
by cutting off and planting the nu- 
merous runners that are found in the 
old bed, that it is simple to start a 
new bed. 


After they have bloomed, Larkspur, 
Phlox and similar varieties of plants 
may be induced to produce a second 
crop of flowers if the plants are 
severely cut back. Wood ashes worked 
into the soil is beneficial. 


Peonies, Iris, and other Perennials 
may be divided this month or next if 
they have become crowded. Set out 
the divisions in a well-drained loca- 
tion where they may remain undis- 
turbed for several years. A top dress- 
ing of bone meal is good. 


The month of August is conceded to 
be the proper month in which to move 
or divide the fastidious Oriental 
Poppy with a. certainty of success, 
as at this time the long tap roots are 
dormant and less likely to suffer shock 
from transplanting. 


This is the time when cuttings may 
be taken from Rosebushes, and planted 
in moist, sandy soil. Blackcap Rasp- 
berries may be propagated by bending 
the tips of the branches and covering 
with soil. 


If more plants are required continue 
the work of rooting cuttings for use 
in the window garden, but it is not a 
good plan to try to keep over more 
plants than can be readily accommo- 
dated without crowding the plants or 
the home. 


By this time Chrysanthemums 
should have made fine growth and be 
in good shape for producing satisfac- 
tory bloom. Buds may, therefore, be 
allowed to form. A weekly application 
of liquid manure will result in im- 
provement of foliage and flowers. 


The Calla that has been resting dur- 
ing the Summer may now be started 
into active growth. Oxalis bulbs for 
indoor culture may also be repotted. 
The Oxalis is attractive and very easy 
to grow, and the bulbs may be used 
year after year. 


For profusion of fragrant winter 
flowers, secure and pot, strong, 
healthy Freesia bulbs. A six-inch pot 
will be large enough for at least a half 
dozen of these bulbs. Keep the potted 
bulbs plunged out-doors until late in 
the Fall. 


Use and enjoy flowers freely in- 
doors. Somehow, a room without 
flowers in the Summertime, seems not 
quite in harmony with the season, and 
misses some of the character and 
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charm that flowers impart to our gy, 
roundings. 


While the garden is in bloom, look 
it over with a critical eye. Does it 
present a pleasing appearance as a 
whole? Analyze the composition and 
make note of improvements and 
changes that may be made at the 
times that are most favorable for the 
transplanting. 





Growing Primroses 


| rome my experience with Prim. 
roses has not been long, it may 
be helpful to others who are as inex. 
perienced as I was last Spring. 

Having seen the seed of Primroses 
listed in catalogues I decided to try 
growing some and learned some ip. 
teresting facts concerning them. The 
seed are very small and should be 
planted in pots of loose, light soil in 
March and April. They should be 
covered very lightly and a moist cloth 
should be kept over them until 
sprouted. The seeds are slow to ger- 
minate, requiring a week or more, and 
the young plants are very small and 
frail. They should be kept moist but 
not too wet and the young plants 
should never be set in direct sun- 
light, but kept in a shady place. They 
may be transplanted to the garden 
when large enough. 

As the plants grow larger, they can- 
not receive too much sunlight and 
they require plenty of water and yet 
they will live, grow and even bloom 
without them. I know of no house 
plant that will endure as much neglect 
and abuse as the Primrose. Place it 
at the cold north window or away 
from all the windows and they will 
still send forth their cheery sprays of 
bloom. What wonderful lessons we 
may learn from the flowers! And 
what beautiful examples they set for 
us! 

Not all plants grown from seed will 
bloom. The florists say there is no 
way of telling what plants will bloom, 
only to wait and see. 

Someone set my first seedlings in a 
sunny south window one day when I 
was away from home. They thought 
to do me a favor but alas! only three 
of them survived. Of these one be- 
came a beautiful strong plant with a 
mass of rich foliage and the other 
two were not so promising and I am 
sorry to say, received less care than 
their thrifty sister, but when No- 
vember came, the smallest one began 
sending up spikes of buds, and all 
Winter it was a mass of bloom and 
still was sending up more buds when 
we took it out in the garden to rest 
for the Summer. 


RUTH JAcoss, (Ind.) 





Having taken care of the straggling 
bulb orders which come during June, 
all shipments of Gladiolus bulbs fur- 
nished with THE FLOWER GROWER, 
have been discontinued with the end 
of June. Now come the Irises. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Peonies? Remember they should 
be planted next month. 


August is another good month in 
Pes to move the Iris, and also to 
plant new kinds for next year’s bloom- 
ing. 

Move the Oriental Poppies before 
the fall rains set in and start the 
now dormant roots into active growth; 
at which time a move is not safely to 
be made. 


Don’t permit seed pods to form if 
you want the flowering season to last. 
Especially should this rule be followed 
with the Calendulas, and Gaillardias, 
as well as with many other plants. 


Take pity on the hanging baskets 
and give them a thorough soaking at 
least twice a week. They get the full 
benefit of wind and the hot dry air 
and a mere sprinkling on the top is 
not sufficient moisture to keep them 
in good condition. Take them down 
and submerge in a tub of water until 
thoroughly saturated. 


Don’t forget that the hoe is just as 
beneficial as the hose; and, in the 
minds of many, it is more so. Keep 
up cultivation and the plants will not 
suffer so much from dry weather. An- 
other excellent practice to follow is 
to draw the rake across the top of the 
beds and borders after a rain. This 
prevents the formation of a caked sur- 
face. 


“The psychological moment” has 
become a stock phrase, and yet the 
gardener realizes that there is a time 
for all things. Don’t be like the 
woman whose lawn was over-run with 
Dandelions. She waited until they 
had bloomed, gone to seed, and the 
seed blown away. Then she had the 
plants dug up and thrown away. But 
what about the million seed that the 
wind had scattered over not only her 
lawn but her neighbor’s lawn as well, 
to make much work the coming year? 


Hee you placed the order for 


In April of this year a very small 
young fan of leaves of the Iris Opera 
was planted out in the garden. From 
its size we thought that it must be a 
seedling and that there was no hope 
of blossoms for at least two more sea- 
sons. Judge of our great surprise 
when on May 31st we found a bloom 
stalk, only ten inches high, but bear- 
ing three buds. In our opinion this 
is the smartest Iris we know; bloom- 
ing in less than three months from the 
time of planting. 


Re-pot the Oxalis bulbs at this time 
and make ready for a new season of 
bloom. The Cyclamen, too, needs to 
be re-potted by the latter part of the 
month. Shake gently in order to get 
rid of as much of the old soil as you 


can without damage to the plant. Use 
different pots, or else the old ones well 
scoured and scrubbed on the inside; 
use fresh soil; water well, and keep 
from the direct rays of the sun for 
a few days until started. 


Gather the flowers of the Everlast- 
ings for winter bouquets when they 
are fully opened. Bunch them and 
suspend head downward in a dry place 
protected from the sunshine. In two 
weeks they will be dry and the stems 
straight. Many favor the plan of 
gathering the flowers before they are 
fully expanded, claiming that better 
effects are obtained when this is done. 
When in doubt try both plans, then 
decide for yourself, is a bit of advice 
that has been given several times in 
this department, but it will bear 
repetition.. 


The old-time Bergamot of our 
grandmothers’ gardens, a hardy per- 
ennial of rank growth, can now be had 
in a greatly improved form and is a 
worthy addition to any collection of 
perennials. The leaves gathered and 
dried are nice to give the household 
linens a most refreshing fragrance. 
The scarlet flowers are beautiful in 
appearance and are borne in profusion 
for a lengthy period. It requires no 
attention and increases with rapidity, 
and is free from insect pests. Every 
gardener would do well to include 
Bergamot in his collection. 


If you save your own seed then do it 
with system. Look over the seed 
plants every other day at least; a daily 
inspection would be better, in order 
to save the best of the ripened seed. 
A paper spread beneath the plant and 
weighted to keep the wind from blow- 
ing it away will be useful in catching 
the ripe seed that are only too apt to 
fall from the pods before one expects. 
Then after the seeds are gathered, put 
them in envelopes, marking with name, 
color and date. Have a certain box 
to keep them in so they will not be 
lost before planting time arrives. 


Special attention should be given 
the cut flowers at this season, as the 
least hint of a foul odor not only de- 
tracts from the beauty of the flowers 
themselves but also taints the air of 
the room. Who has not leaned over 
to inhale the fragrance of a beautiful 
bouquet and been repelled and offended 
by the scent of foul water and faded 
blossoms. The water in the vases 
should be changed every day; the vase 
washed, this should be written in 
italics for emphasis, because merely 
changing the water does not sweeten 
the vase; then a bit should be clipped 
from the ends of the flower stems 
before they are placed in the fresh 
water. Of course all foliage should 
have been stripped from that portion 
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of the flower stems covered by the 
water before being placed in the vase. 
It is claimed that a bit of charcoal 
placed in the vase helps to keep the 
water sweet smelling; but pin your 
faith to cleanliness. 





Some Facts About Toads 


Referring to the article about the 
little black Toads, appearing so many 
in a very short time. I do not know 
what kind of Toads they are, but it 
is not uncommon at all to see thou- 
sands of them at one time and they 
seem to come at once and go away or 
disappear in the same way; and, of 
course, they are same as large Toads, 
live on insects or flies and the like, 
so it was no Providence that brought 
them to the vision of Mrs. Carson who 
wrote about them. 

I am unable to name these little 
visitors, but must say I have seen 
them many times, and only know that 
they are very tiny little fellows, and 
almost black, and their mission on 
earth seems very short. 

I have always had one or more pet 
Toads in my garden and they are a 
lot of company and can be taught to 
come at one’s call. 


M. F. WRIGHT, ( Mich.) 

















A reader in Cloquet, Minn., M. E. 
Gellerman, sends the above photograph 
which is a view on Big Turtle Lake, 
Itasca County, Minn., August 1927. He 
reports that at the time, the lakes were 
a flower bed of both the white and the 
yellow Water Lilies. . 


The Lily shown is doubtless the common 
white Water Lily, Nymphaea odorata. 


_ The section from which this photograph comes 
is quite familiar to me. For ‘several years, my 
brother and I made some rather extensive canoe 
cruises, accompanied by the usual camping, fish- 
ing and hunting at the headwaters of the Mis- 
Sissippi and some of the lakes connected therewith. 
As this was about thirty years ago, doubtless this 
section has been very largely settied since, but 
there is much of Northern Minnesota that will 
remain a paradise for campers for many years 
to come.—(EpiTor) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








Fall, gentle rain, in blessed, brimming drops; 
Cool with thy kiss the city’s burning streets; 
Moisten the meadows where the hot sun beats, 
And fall refreshing on the thirsty crops. 
SONGS OF THE SOIL 


UGUST, harvest moon, and dog days. 
A Every dog is said to have his day, 
* and the Dog star Sirius the nights. 
Don’t forget to provide fresh Water for 
thirsty travelers passing your way on 
wing or foot, four-footed or two. A 
great Teacher said a drink of Water 
given to the thirsty, blessed the giver. 
All living things hunt Water. Out San 
Francisco way the Eucalyptus trees have 
been seeking it so assiduously they are 
about to be condemned. Their roots are 
said to meander so far in search of Water 
that they sinuously twist themselves 
round the sewer pipes like so many coil- 
ing serpents. The matter was brought 
before the City fathers’ attention and 
photos filed proving how the trees were 
damaging pavements. 


A French ship nearly a century ago, 
according to medical records, having lost 
several men by fever, put into Botany 
Bay where the rest were treated with 
Eucalyptus and recovered; the aboriginal 
inhabitants long knowing of its curative 
properties. And in 1867 some Spanish 
peasants were found using the leaves 
to cure ague and fever. Many physicians 
claim Eucalyptus is as effective in ma- 
laria as Cinchona; others refute it. Like 
many othér aromatics, it is a valuable 
deodorizer and may be used with benefit 
in cases of cold in head or lungs. If the 
person is too ill to actively inhale the 
fumes the leaves or oil may be burned in 
the room. The fresh bruised leaves have 
been used in poultices and they are also 
considered a protection against moths. 
Moths seem to like California. If the 
Eucalyptus is taboo perhaps the insects 
will consider San Francisco their “blue 
Heaven.” 

Referring again to Water, South 
African friends write of a drought un- 
broken for several years and so serious 
that many of the richest have lost every- 
thing and grateful to work for two or 
three shillings a day. Nobody seems 
to think much about the blessing of 
Water unless the “well goes dry”; then 
fervent prayers go up for rain, or when 
it rains too much wails are broadcast, 
yet Water covers a goodly portion of the 
earth and composes a large part of our 
bodies. Watering flowers often becomes 
an irksome duty and daily bathing a 
mere matter of cleanliness. Both should 
be ceremonies beautifully symbolical. 
No wonder the past has left us so many 
legends, symbols and beliefs about 
Water. The overflow of the Nile meant 
an abundant harvest to the Egyptians; 
regeneration of the earth, the dead 
brought to life, all Nature baptized— 
washed clean. 

You will recall in Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird, Happiness of Falling Rain; Happi- 
ness of Running Barefoot in the Dew, 
and wher: Water said: “When you sit 
down . . beside the springs . . try to 
understand what they are trying to 
say ... love the wells, listen to the 
brooks.” Ruskin wrote enthusiastically 
of this mightly element, greatest of sol- 
vents, saying that trying to describe its 


beauty was like trying to paint a soul. 
A great Chinese philosopher observed 
that nothing on earth was so soft and 
yielding as Water, yet for breaking 
down the strong it had no equal. Form- 
less, so subtle it cannot be grasped in 
the hand. Striking hurts it not. Cut- 
ting leaves no wound. Fire burns it 
not, yet it seeps through stones and 
metals and is able to overcome the 
strongest thing in the world and hold up 
the mightiest ship. Non-resisting, it 
shapes itself to whatever confines it, 
yet so fierce is its gentleness one is re- 
minded of a translation of an ancient 
Sanskrit verse: 
“To gentleness the ruffians bend, 
And gentlefolk no less; 


It moves relentless to its end— 
So fierce is gentleness.” 


Acid soil necessary to many wild flow- 
ers, some shrubs and trees can be arti- 
ficially produced through aluminum sul- 
phate according to experts. A lump 
placed in a pot of pink Hydrangeas is an 
old, old scheme of florists to turn the 
flowers blue. Incidentally, a lot is heard 
these days about people having too much 
acid in their systems. Maybe that’s why 
some folks are so prone to “blues.” The 
subject of aluminum cooking vessels is 
receiving attention just now, some claim- 
ing the metal gives an acid reaction to 
certain foods cooked in them.- Alumi- 
num is a great conductor of human en- 
ergy was a theory held by Abrams, 
A.M., LL.D., M.D., (Heidelberg Univer- 
sity) and Thompson, A.M., Ph. D., M.D., 
both men of letters. 


Heuchera also known as Coral Bells, is 
a favorite for borders or rockery. One 
specie, Alum Root, as its name implies 
is an astringent and used as a decoction’ 
in domestic medicine for a mouth-wash, 
or an application to ulcers and for other 
troubles. 


Christmas Cactus,—Crab Cactus or 
ringent-flowered Cactus, has a more im- 
posing name, Zygocactus truncatum, ac- 
cording to an extensive work published 
in Washington, D. C., on Cactaceae in 
which are more than 1200 described and 
many illustrated. This particular specie 
grows in Brazil and, it appears, was first 
introduced into cultivation in 1818, flow- 
ering first in England in 1822. Since, it 
has become a favorite house plant, and 
blooming freely as it does towards the 
end of the year has become known as 
Christmas Cactus. 


The origin of why the Cactus, upon 
which rests an Eagle with a Snake in its 
mouth, appears on the emblem of Mexico 
is briefly retold as follows: It is re- 
corded that when the Aztecs set out for 
a new country, centuries ago, they were 
told to make their homes where they 
found the Cactus, an Eagle and Snake. 
When they reached the spot now known 
as Mexico City they started to build for 
there the Cactus bloomed. There are 
many beliefs concerning the virtues of 
the plant, one that the properties of the 
seeds affect the eyes so they “see things.” 
The Indians, it is claimed, believed parts 
of the plant gave them the power to 
speak with the Supreme, and were said 
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to revere it as they did the Rattles 

which was supposed to act as mesgge 

when they prayed for rain after certain 
Snake ceremonies. Also some Natives 
thought the Cactus had power oye, 
witches. One variety “Old Man” with 
the long grayish spines was said to be 
especially sacred to the Mexicans, repre. 
senting the baptized soul. The Sweet 
honey-water of the Cactus is Sometimes 
used as a drink when fresh. When it 
ferments the drink is called “pulque” 
With its faculty for absorbing moisture 
from the air, it is naturally a welcome 
sight to desert travelers. Cactus grandj. 
florus contains an element reported to 
be a stimulant for the motor tract of the 
spinal cord, the effect being similar to 
Foxglove or Digitalis. The Century 
Plant has been called Rattlesnake’s mas. 
ter because it is considered by some ag 
a good antidote for bites of these Snakes, 
Another claim is that it is good for colic, 


Interesting bird notes appear in Tug 
FLOWER GROWER but no notice seems to 
be taken of that generalissimo Chanti- 
cleer, cock of the walk, whose special 
mission seems to be waking up sleepy 
heads at daybreak. Of his crowing much 
has been written and it is said that in 
the bygone days in Persia the proper 
hours for the cock to crow were morning, 
noon and midnight, and woe betide if 
he mixed dates and crowed at an off 
hour. An evil omen for which he paid 
with his life—many human beings have 
lost theirs for less. Demons and witches 
too were once believed put to flight by 
a crowing cock. And that’s why some 
European peasants said he crowed all 
night Christmas eve when no respectable 
ghost stirred out. Madam Henpeck 
claimed her share of attention too, and 
if ever she took to crowing! Well, you 
know yourself, it’s said “crowing hens 
always come to some bad end.” 


Local papers recently told of a cat in 
San Leandro, Cal., who left her fuzzy 
darlings a moment to stretch her legs, 
On her return she found to her evident 
astonishment her place usurped by an 
officious old hen. An argument ensued 
as often is the case when neighbors 
meddle, however well-meaning, but ap- 
parently all was explained satisfactorily 
for their owner replied when written to 
for verification of the newspaper story, 
that when he first discovered the hen, 
cat and her three kittens in the same 
nest, he removed the kittens and mother 
to another. The old hen not too be put 
off so easily, tagged along, and they 
seemed to be “living happily ever after.” 











Occasionally a Chipmunk 
may visit the Bird Cafeteria 
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Roses Here and There 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HAVE in these papers rather con- 
[ tinuats and consistently urged 
that the Rose be considered as a 
shrub, to be used with other shrubs in 
the border, along the driveway, and 


elsewhere where Lilacs, Spiraeas, 
Deutzias and Philadelphuses are in 
point. 


It seems worth while now when this 
type of Rose—that is, the once-bloom- 
ing Rose, running parallel with the 
once-blooming Forsythia or Weigela 
or any other of the important shrubs— 
is out of bloom, to suggest a study 
of opportunities for such planting and 
a selection of the subjects for it, so 
that early in the Fall those who really 
care to take advantage of the Rose 
as a shrubbery adjunct may get busy 
in securing the plants. 

The advantages of this sort of use 
of the Rose are notable if the planter 
can get into a state of mind which 
does not expect continuous bloom from 
the Rose. I admit that it is difficult 
to get out of an insistence that the 
Rose shall bloom as freely as the 


_ Geranium, but I for one am glad it 


does not, and that it is a glory of 
June and July, and not a tiresome 
reiteration. I am fond of ice-cream, 
but I don’t need it for breakfast or at 
every meal or at every course. So 
with Roses; they are best in Rose 
time so far as they are considered 
as shrubbery adjuncts. So treated 
they give an accent and an advantage 
not otherwise obtainable. 


Then, too, the right Roses for the 
right places mean a new elegance in 
the shrubbery border. At the moment 
I am thinking of the way in which 
the Korean wild Rose, R. ecae, dis- 
plays its elegance when out of bloom. 
Here at Breeze Hill it is in mid-May 
covered with a light primrose cloud 
of lovely blooms thickly set all over 
its arching and symmetrical branches. 
Now that the blooms are gone, the 
small, regular, glossy and thoroughly 
elegant foliage, together with the ex- 
tremely pleasing habit of the plant, 
give it a desirability not possessed by 
any other Rose. I would not want to 
be without it. : 

Then certain plants of the Lord 
Penzance hybrids, which give in early 
June a mass of exquisite bloom, have 
preceded that show with rich foliage, 
throwing into the air at all times a 
lovely and delightful fragrance, and 
these plants keep right on with that 
added advantage the rest of the grow- 
ing season. I would not want to miss 
Meg Merrilies, at least, of this group, 
along with Lady Penzance. 


Thus far I have spoken of what one 


might call the “wild” or species Roses. 
Some of the bush types and some of 
the climbers can be so treated as to 
occupy prominent places with other 
shrubs. A great bush of Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber will be good-looking at 
any time, and gorgeous in June. If 
the new Australian Rose, Scorcher, 
as it is properly named because of its 
brilliant red, proves hardy other Win- 
ters as it has over the past Winter, 
it will add one of these shrub in- 
cidents that I will guarantee to de- 
mand the attention of any passer-by 
when in bloom. The dainty Nora 
Cunningham, another of these Aus- 
tralian beauties, has the same general 
aspect, for its light crimson flowers, 
just a bit less intense in color than 
Climbing American Beauty or Zephir- 
ine Drouhin, are of immense size and 
with a dainty regularity that would 
be particularly attractive under the 
use mentioned. 

I have not yet tried LeReve in the 
shrub border, but if it proves as good 
another year as it has for two years 
at Breeze Hill, I want to see it take 
its place where its profusion of large 
clear yellow flowers, fading to a light 
primrose and disengaging all the time 
a fragrance of its own, inimitably fine 
can be properly appreciated. 

Broadly considered, it may be un- 
derstood that nearly any rapid-grow- 
ing climber can be treated as a shrub- 
bery object with but a little care. 
Mary Wallace was first introduced to 
the attention of the American Rose 




















Rose—F. J. Grootendorst 
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Society by Dr. Van Fleet, who had al- 
lowed his mother plants of it to ramble 
in a graceful low mound of about 
three and a half feet for a distance 
of probably forty feet. This was a 
glorious sight during the bloom time. 
and a pleasant sight the whole season 
through. 

I need not press the consideration 
of varieties for this use, because the 
thoughtful grower will take care of 
that himself, if once he can free his 
mind of the demand that a Rose bloom 
all the time, and can also get out of 
that same mind the thought that the 
Rose will not flourish in association 
with other shrubs. 

Should he feel it necessary, however, 
to have a shrub Rose that does bloom 
from the very earliest to the very 
latest, he can manage it with F. J. 
Grootendorst and its “sport,” Pink 
Grootendorst. Both of these are of 
shrubby habit, will stand pruning to 
any height above three or four feet, 
have good foliage, and are sure to give 
the bloom impression so long as they 
are growing. 





Nativity of Christmas Rose 


In the December issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, Page 562, The 
Christmas Rose, Helleborus niger, is 
said to be a native of Australia. This 
is to my knowledge not the fact. It 
should have been Austria or Southern 
Europe. The plant was known to 
Hippocrates about 400 years before 
Christ. In Denmark and Northern 
Germany I have seen them in Decem- 
ber or early January breaking the ice 
that had formed over them. The Win- 
ters are rather mild there. Folklore 
says they would break a steel helmet 
to show their flowers at Christmas. 


H. BRUHN, (S. Dak.) 





Removing Suckers from Roses 


HE question of removing suckers 

from Roses may appear to be a very 
simple matter, but there are many who, 
through want of experience, know little 
or nothing about this apparently trifling 
detail of culture. Before anyone can ap- 
preciate what to do in this matter, it is 
well for them to understand that the 
whole question is one of stocks. Prob- 
ably 90 per cent. of the Roses grown 
today are worked on one stock or an- 
other; only a very small proportion be- 
ing on their own roots. 

The process of raising Roses on their 
own roots is a comparatively slow one, 
and it would take at least four years to 
make a good plant; and, again, a goodly 
number of the better sorts do not possess 
the essential inherent strength when 
grown in this manner. Since the plants 
are not grown on their own roots, many 
Roses develop undesirable suckers, which 
must be got rid of if the plants are to 
continue in good health and condition. 
Stock of the Manetti is not unlike that 
of the briar; it has tender, pale green 
foliage and seven leaflets, as a rule. 
Young sucker growths are of a reddish 
brown colour, and have thorns of a simi- 
lar colour. These thorns, or prickles, 
are composed of large and small ones, 
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the large ones being disposed about an 
inch apart and the smaller ones in be- 
tween. The De la Grifferaie stock also 
favours the Rose in appearance, and has 
five leaflets like the garden Rose. To 
distinguish the suckers, however, the be- 
ginner will observe their downy appear- 
ance; the young growth is quite mealy- 
looking and purplish green in colour; 
the thorns or spines are large and strong, 
and the bark is red. The extraordinary 
vigour of these suckers often seriously 
affects the growth of the plants, unless 
they are removed promptly. It is useless 
to cut off the suckers just level with 
the ground; they must be detached quite 
close to the roots from whence they 
spring.—The Garden (English) 





A Tall Cecile Brunner Rose 


A Cecile Brunner Rose 35 feet tall, 
over 200 years old, and said to be one 
of the tallest Roses of this variety 
in the world, is the proud possession 
of J. W. Estes, Santa Ana, California. 
The Rose with Mr. Estes standing in 
front of it, is seen to good advantage 
in the accompanying photograph. 
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Cecile Brunner Rose 


The Rose is climbing over a disused 
windmill frame. It hasn’t been given 
any special care,—no special irrigation 
or anything of that sort,—and yet it 
has been in fine condition. This 
spring Mr. Estes cut it down rather 
sharply, taking away over a wagon- 
load of trimmings, and the Rose is 
now thriving better than ever. 

»When in full bloom this Rose makes 
a wonderfully attractive sight and 
‘many make special trips to see it. 


gf RANK H. WILLIAMS, (Calif.) 





This August issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER probably contains more in 
‘horticultural facts and information 
than the same month of any other two 
“magazines put together. 
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The Common Milkweed 


BY LESLIE M. NORDHOLM, (Iowa) 
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(In American Bee Journal) 


O THE layman the Milkweed is just 

one flower of many that are found 

along roadsides and in waste places; 
to the naturalist it is a flower of ex- 
treme interest; and, to the beekeeper, 
especially in certain regions, the Milk- 
weed is a honey plant of much impor- 
tance. In some sections of the country, 
especially in northern Michigan, yields 
of surplus honey of from 50 to 100 
pounds per colony have been reported 
year after year. In other sections it is 
one of several plants that afford pas- 
turage for Bees during the summer 
months. 


The common Milkweed, Asclepias 
syrica, is often called Silkweed and 
Butterfly Weed. It is generally known 
that the term Milkweed comes from the 
white, milky sap found in the stem and 
leaves. Silken parachutes, to which the 
seeds are attached and by which they 
are carried on the wind, give rise to the 
terms Silkweed and Butterfly Weed. 

The Milkweed plant often grows to a 
height of from four to five feet. The 
stem or stalk is sturdy, strong and 
straight, and is about a half inch in 
diameter at the base. The color of the 
flowers ranges from white to purple. 
As a rule there are four or five flower- 
heads to the plant, but this number may 
vary from only one to as many as eight 
or ten. There is still a greater variation 
in the number of florets to the head. 
While some have just a few, others have 
a great many. Of the plants studied by 
the writer during the past Summer, 
those flowers that were pronounced 
purple in color averaged about sixty 
florets to the head, while those that were 
white averaged nearly ninety-five. The 
individual florets of this species are al- 
most universally five lobed, but occa- 
sionally one will find a floret with only 
four lobes—much in the same way as an 
occasional finding of a four-leaved 
Clover. 


The Milkweed shows an almost in- 
genious ability in compelling insects to 
work for them. They have perfected 
their mechanism in every part until no 
member of the family even attempts to 
fertilize itself; hence their triumphal, 
vigorous march around the earth, the 
tribe numbering many hundreds of 
species, located chiefly in the tropical 
and warm temperate regions that teem 
jar the insects whose cooperation they 
seek, 


This weed is very common to us all. 
Its exquisite silky seed-tufts are far 
more attractive to the human eye than 
the dull pale to purplish-pink . flowers. 
Not so, however, with the insects. Know- 
ing that the fragrant flowers are rich in 
nectar, Bees, Wasps, Flies and Butter- 
flies come to feast. These families of 
insects only give but an idea of the kinds 
that visit the flowers. Honeybees and 
Bumblebees of many species visit the 
flowers from early morning until late 
in the evening. The Honeybees carry to 
the hive loads of rich nectar which, it 
seems, is constantly secreted throughout 
the day. Wasps of many orders come 
for their share of the nectar. Countless 
Flies and Butterflies can be seen hover- 
ing about the flowers and alighting oc- 
casionally for their load of the sweets. 


_ The insect visitor, finding its alight. 
ing place slippery, claws about in all di 
rections to secure a hold, just as it Was 
planned, for in its struggles some of its 
feet must get caught in the fine litt) 
clefts at the base of the flowers, Its 
efforts to liberate its foot only draw it 
into a slot at the end of which lies 4 
little dark-brown body known as the 
pollinia. In a newly-opened flower five 
of these little bodies may be seen be. 
tween the horns of the crown, at equal 
distances around it. The pollinium is 
hard and horny, with a notch in its face, 
It is continuous with and forms the eng 
of the slot in which the visitor’s foot is 
caught. Into this it must draw its foot 
or claw, and, finding it rather tightly 
held, must give a vigorous jerk to get it 
free. It sometimes happens that the 
insect is unable to free itself and finally 
dies. It is very common to see dead 
Bees, Flies and other insects dangling 
from the flowers. 


When it jerks its foot loose the pol. 
linium is pulled out of the flower. At 
tached to the pollinium is a flattened 
yellow pollen-mass, and as the insect flies 
away there is a pair of these pollinia, 
that look like tiny saddlebags, dangling 
from its feet. One might think that 
such a trap as this, that the flowers 
“lay” for the insects, would discourage 
them from making more visits; but the 
desire for food is a mighty urge. While 
the insect is flying off to another blossom 
the pollen-masses swing free from its 
feet, and when it alights on the next 
flower the pollen grains are shaken onto 
the stigma of the fiower. Fertilization 
by means of insect aid is the result, 
Honeybees and Bumblebees have been 
caught with a dozen pollinia dangling 
from a single foot. If you see a Bee at 
the hive entrance with some of these 
saddlebag stalks attached to its feet and 
“flagging” you at every step, you can 
know that that Bee has been working the 
blossoms of the common Milkweed for 
its nectar. 



























“Save My Chee-ild” 


‘THE biting of a child or other person 
furnishes a favorable opportunity for 
health officials and a few of the elect 
to start off in a newspaper interview 
with “The life of one Child is worth 
more than all the Dogs in the world.” 
This familiar old saw has facial merit 
but it is terribly cheap when analysed, 
Dogs are protecting more children and- 
more families than many police forces, 
are furnishing more real companionship 
for children than many humans. Dogs 
do not lead our young people astray; 
their association is honest. More young | 
people are venomously bitten by road 
house life and wild parties in a si 
night than are injured by Dogs in ta 
years. Public official heroics have ® 
do with saving a “Chee-ild” but there # 
a world of vast opportunity for the few 
who are sincere. The Dog is the smal- 
est danger in the path of the rising 
generation. And when a “Chee-ild” & 
endangered’ by the attack of a stray 
Dog it is generally evident that publi¢ 
officials have neglected the duty of em 
forcing the license law or collecting the 
strays.— (Humane Review) 
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7" HERE is a species of plant that 
it T retenttesy hugs the ground, 
- especially the stony cliffs, and is 
ve remarkably hardy, since it ventures 
e- into climates where zero weather is 
al not uncommon. This plant is one of 
is the members of the large Opuntia 
e, family and is known by the common 
nd name, Prickly Pear. 
. Its handsome yellow blossom that 
“s comes in Springtime is worthy of a 
i place in most any Rock Garden. Many 
he people find its fruit a table delicacy. 
lly I recall a visit I once made in De- 
ad cember to St. Augustine, Florida, and 
ng for a week, Prickly Pears were served 
on the table as fresh fruit! The 
dl. greatest objection that can be raised 
\- ff against this fruit, is the hard seed, 
ed which are very numerous, also the 
ry spines, which servants at hotels are 
= sometimes careless in removing. 
hat There are some 130 species of 
ers Opuntias, not including the many hy- 
age brids. Some species serve a useful 
the purpose for ornamental planting. 
ile However, in planting the Prickly Pear, 
‘ts one soon learns that it is a lazy man’s 
ext job, for all there is to do is to drop 
nto a fat leaf out on the ground in the 
‘ion hot sunshine, or in the rain, and for- 
ult, get it. Six months ago, in the warm- 
een est kind of weather, I carried a leaf 
ing of a Prickly Pear to which was at- 






tached a handsome blossom. After the 








































































































A healthy growth of Spineless Cactus. This is 
the most civilized species for heavy planting 








The Opuntia 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


flower had shed, I threw the old leaf 
out on the ground in the hot sun. 
Now the thing is growing and matur- 
ing its prickly coated fruit! 

A full story of the Prickly Pear and 
other Opuntias would require a good- 
size book, but of all the many varieties 
that produce edible fruit, Ficus indica 
and Tuna are by far the most desir- 
able ones. These two kinds have long 
been cultivated in Sicily and in Mex- 
ico. The Tuna makes the most for- 
midable hedge, and many splendid 
specimens that have long been grown 
for this purpose are found around the 
old Spanish missions in Arizona and 
in California. 

For many years a small scale insect 
known as the cochineal has been uti- 
lized for making dyes. Since it re- 
quires some seventy thousands of dried 
cochineal insects to weigh a pound, 
the cochineal product has proved very 
expensive, consequently cochineal dyes 
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have largely been supplanted by a 
product made of coal tar. The favorite 
food for this cochineal insect are the 
varieties of Opuntias known as Tuna 
and Cochinillifera. 


When America was discovered the 
Indians were found cultivating the 
Opuntias for fruit. The Spanish ex- 
plorers carried specimens of them 
back to Europe, and plantings were 
first made in the Azores and in the 
Canary Islands. It did not take long 
for them to reach Portugal and Spain, 
and then they spread quickly along the 
Mediterranean. From Egypt the 
plants soon reached Asia, and then 
they did not stop until they were car- 
ried into South Africa and Australia. 
They were introduced for their food 
value, but the plants escaped and be- 
came wild. As a result in many of 
the above mentioned countries, Opun- 
tias have become permanently estab- 
lished as pests. 


Little attention has been given in 
our country to the cultivation of the 
Opuntias, despite the fact that in 
southern Texas the wild forms are 
utilized in various ways. 


The spineless varieties come nearer 
being civilized than any other and 
many have been planted in an experi- 
mental way. 





A Queer Stone 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


a person has been a student of ge- 

ology, and how far he has wan- 
dered away from home in seeking in- 
teresting stones, should he happen to 
run onto a sandstone with its top sur- 
face cut up into numerous small sec- 
tions, resembling pigeon holes in a 
mail case for sticking letters, he is 
most sure to think of an extinct civili- 
zation. 


In Raccoon Mountain near Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, a short time ago, 
I was shown a sandstone that meas- 
ured about three and a half feet 
square, with a thickness of three feet. 
The stone was lying loose in a ravine 
three miles from the nearest residence 
in a wild but beautiful Nature spot. 


The top surface of this stone con- 
tains over a hundred and fifty cells, 
which looks so much like the product 
of human hands and brain that it is 
difficult to believe but what it served 
an extinct people. 

The walls forming the cells appear 
as if they were made of vitrified brick, 
and are so hard that it is difficult to 
chip off a piece with a hammer. The 
partitions are about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, and a seam runs be- 
tween them, which makes it look like 
they had been fitted with human 
hands. 

Many of the cells are filled to the 
top with sandstone which has hardened 


[’ MAKES no difference how long 


into solid blocks, but some of the 
chambers are empty for two and a 
half inches deep. 


When I submitted a photograph of 








This Stone is cut up into more than 
150 cells, and looks like it might 
have served an extinct civilization 
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this stone to Dr. George P. Merrill, 
head curator of geology at the Na- 
tional Museum, he replied that it ap- 
peared to be an instance of natural 
jointing in thin sedimentary rocks. 

It is a very interesting geological 
specimen, and the white blotches 
shown in the picture are nothing more 
than pretty Rock Lichens which 
Nature has employed to beautify the 
old stone. 

Whenever you go among sandstone 
formation, it is well to keep an open 
eye for this or similar formations. 
Nature has wrought her miracles in 
rocks as well as in the animal and 
vegetable creations. 





Random Nature Notes 


When you observe a Robin or other 
Bird choosing a nesting site over a 
path, a sidewalk, or public road, it 
is evidence that the Bird is more 
willing to trust mankind than she is 
dae Cats and the robber 

irds. 


Mules have more sense than man 
usually ascribes to them. I once knew 
a Mule that learned to turn on the 
faucet with its mouth in the barnlot 
when thirsty; but he always went 
away without turning the water off! 





Lengthening the Life 
of Cut Flowers 


After a discussion as to the best 
method of keeping Chrysanthemums 
after they were brought in from the 
garden, three friends decided to test 
their theories. 

Selecting an armful of choice speci- 
mens from a thrifty plant they divided 
them as fairly as possible. One put 
her flowers into a large vase full of 
fresh water; the second placed hers 
in a similar vase of fresh water in 
which was a liberal amount of salt; 
while the third used fresh water and 
sugar for hers. Then the bouquets 
were set side by side on a mantel in a 
cool room where the temperature 
would not influence the test, and 
eagerly they watched developments. 

The flowers in pure water had to be 
thrown out after seven days although 
the water was changed each morning. 
The ones in the salted water, which 
was renewed every other day, were 
discarded at the end of two weeks as 
hopelessly withered. Those standing 
in the sweetened water, which had not 
been changed at all, lasted almost 
three weeks and were still shapely al- 
though the petals seemed dry. This 
decided the argument most conclu- 
sively as far as Chrysanthemums were 
concerned. Possibly other varieties of 
flowers might not show the same re- 
sults. 

For Roses and Sweet Peas we find 
an equal mixing of salt and sugar in 
the water prolongs them wonderfully. 
It is an interesting study for the 
home-keeping gardener. 


LEE McCrea, (Calif.) 
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Editorial Notes 


A RATHER newly-advanced theory 
as to why nearly all plants are 
more vigorous in the open ground 
than under a roof, is that in the open 
they get the benefit of sun rays that 
do not penetrate glass, but are neces- 
sary to growth. Cactus plants that 
refuse to bloom, even in the green- 
house, are said to flower abundantly if 
kept in the open sun, though they 
must be protected from rains and 
heavy dews. (A. P.) 


In THE FLOWER GROWER for June 
is an article on “Cat Brains” which 
contains some truths and likewise a 
statement that I do not believe. Cats 
and Dogs galore have been a part of 
our family life from the days of my 
infancy and undoubtedly long before 
that, as the family ended with me. 
There is just as much difference 
among animals as to brains and all 
other characteristics as there is among 
people. That “There is little truth in 
the contention that Cats are less in- 
telligent than Dogs,” I quite agree, 
but that “Cats are more selfish,” I do 
not agree with. Some Cats are selfish, 
some Dogs are selfish, likewise some 
people are selfish, but generalizing is 
dangerous. It is no truer to say that 
all Cats are selfish, than it is to make 
the same statement of all Dogs and all 
people. 

Jealousy is one form of selfishness 
and a petted Dog is very apt to be- 
come jealous, often so much so, as 
to be dangerous if his master pays 
undue attention to another Dog or 
even a strange child. Cats do love 
comfort, and can be trusted to pick 
out a nice warm cosy spot in which 
to curl up for a snooze, but I have 
never known one to show decided 
signs of displeasure if another animal 
were petted. 

In my girlhood days we had a 
Hound named Juno. A very pleasant 
mild-tempéred Dog she was, too, but 
the one thing that Juno found almost 
unbearable was to find a Pussy Cat 
curled up on the lap of any member of 





the family. She was altogether too 
big for a lap Dog, a fact which Was 
not quite within her range of com. 
prehension, and she was not lacking jp 
good brains either. But with thoge 
big reproachful eyes she would seem 
to say, “Why do you let that Cat gs 
in your lap and not let me?” Then 
she would proceed to nose the Cat 
off and if allowed to do so, would put 
her front legs across one’s knees and 
occupy as much of the lap as possible, 
There is no one quality that can be 
said to belong especially, or even more, 
to one kind than to another, unless it 
is some quality that has to do with 
their manner of getting a living. The 
feline tribe is sly, not because its 
members love that trait, but in order 
to sneak up on its prey. Intelligence, 
generosity, selfishness and so on, are 
qualities of individuals, rather than 
kinds. 


Mr. Fowler of New Hampshire asks 
for information about the Christmas 
Rose. This attractive plant is listed 
by the few dealers that seem to carry 
it as Helleborus Niger. It is not dif- 
ficult to raise if a root can be obtained, 
which should be done in the Spring, 
as it is mostly a late fall bloomer, 
although it will retain buds all Win- 
ter and start into flower again the 
moment the snow melts from its bed. 
If covered with box it will blossom all 
through the Winter. 

My experience is that it likes a spot 
near a Lilac and prefers to have its 
bed well fertilized. I think seeds 
have been self-sown from mine, but 
have had no experience in raising it 
from seed nor have I known of others 
trying to. 





Among the most attractive flowers 
in the garden just now (early June) 
are some Japonica Primroses, the gift 
of a friend who has a shady garden 
and rather ‘specializes in Primroses, 
being very successful in raising some 
of the choicer varieties from seed. 
Even florists say they have difficulty 
in starting some kinds with which she 
has succeeded. The Japonicas send 
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up tall stems of lovely flowers. From 
the center of the bunch another stem 
goes up until there may be from two 
to five stories of blossoms. 





Useful Hints for August 


HEN July and August have ar- 

rived we are very apt to neglect 
the garden, and this is one of the 
biggest mistakes of the entire year. 
There is much to be done during these 
hot months. Even sowing and trans- 
planting are not entirely a work of 
the past. While late planting, like 
very early planting, is something of a 
gamble, it is quite worth while to take 
the chance with quick-growing vege- 
tables that will furnish choice tidbits 
for the table, if frost holds off. Often 
these late vegetables may be sown in 
ground that has already produced one 
crop, the important thing to remem- 
ber being that the soil must be as 
heavily fertilized for the second as for 
the first, a fact that is too frequently 
ignored. 


Do you know that the Madonna Lily 
and Spanish Iris should be planted in 
August because they have to make a 
leaf growth in Autumn? Or knowing, 
do you remember it in time to do the 
work? The bulbs are much weakened 
by being kept out of the ground until 
Spring. Do the work now. 


Every one knows that Fall is the 
time for planting Peonies, and while 
August is a bit early to do the work, 
it is not too early to make a list, and 
order the plants to insure having 
them delivered at the right time. It 
is said that people usually can get 
what they want if they want it hard 
enough, so if you really want one of 
the big expensive beauties you’ll prob- 
ably find some way to get it. There 
are, however, many choice varieties 
that are not at all expensive. One can 
have a collection of beautiful Peonies 
without having the new and rare kinds 
that are naturally high-priced, as they 
are not very abundant. In the back 
of many catalogues there may be 
found a long list of seeds that can be 
sown in August, but the earlier it is 
done the better, and even then the 
little plants need protection of some 
sort, preferably a coldframe, for the 
Winter. The only advantage of the 
late sowing of the seeds of perennials 
is the possibility of getting fresh seed 
which is more likely to germinate than 
that which is a year old. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of Delphin- 
lums which germinate very freely if 
sown as quickly as they ripen, but lose 
their power of germination very 
quickly. Most perennial seeds should, 
however, be planted in the Spring to 
give the seedlings time to grow large 
and strong before Winter. 


At this time of the year use manure 
water frequently, and, if not too 
Strong, freely, anywhere and every- 
where. Hardy Chrysanthemums can 
be encouraged to earlier blooming if 
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fed a little once a week. Sheep ma- 
nure, phosphate, and nitrate of soda, 
all are grist that comes to the: mill, 
if the applications are light and thor- 
oughly watered in. 


: Do your weeding early in the morn- 
ing, so that the weeds instead of you 
will get the baking of the noonday 
sun. But do it! Weeding must not be 
neglected even though it is August 
and extreme heat is with us. Another 
thing that must not be neglected is 
spraying. Aphis, whether green, 
black, brown, red, or white, love hot, 
dry, weather and increase very, very 
rapidly at this time. They do not love 
tobacco, however, so spray constantly 
with some form of tobacco water. A 
little soapsuds added to the water will 
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cause it to cling better to the plants. 


This is the month when many per- 
ennials are going out of bloom and 
will look very untidy unless the faded 
flowers are cut off. Another reason 
for keeping the old blooms cut is to 
prevent a superabundance of self- 
sowing which with some varieties 
makes them almost a nuisance and 
akin to weeds. The perennial Corn- 
flower is an adept at this, so much so 
that many gardeners are excluding it 
from their gardens, even though they 
admire its beautiful blossoms. It sins 
by means of its seeds only as there are 
no runners to carry it all over the 
garden but it is next to impossible for 
a busy gardener to keep it from form- 
ing some seed. 





The Background and Back- 
bone of the Small Garden 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


ARDENS, like humans, require 

a backbone as a foundation line 

or axis on which is formed, first 
the skeleton and then the finished 
product. 

The human being without a back- 
bone would be but a dumpy mass of 
fat and muscles quite impossible even 
to imagine, and a Garden without any 
suggestion of a backbone is but a 
mass of vegetation even though that 
vegetation may be composed of many 
beautiful plants. A gardener may, 
after a long spell of weeding, wish his 
backbone were not quite so evident, 
but in most Gardens we might wish 
it were more evident, not that the 
main line or axis of a Garden should 
stand out and proclaim, “Here am I”; 
rather it is something to be quietly 
recognized as the first thought in the 
mind of the gardener while he was 
planning out his Garden. 

Landscape gardening in its truest 
sense is work for a real artist and 
must go hand in hand with architec- 
ture. It is no new art for it has been 
extensively practiced on large estates 
for generations. The early Greeks 
and Romans had their artistically laid 
out Gardens as one might expect of 
the world’s greatest artists. 

It is among the myriads of little 
Gardens laid out and cared for by 
their owners that often any semblance 
of a plan developed from an axis or 
backbone is missing. In fact of the 
average Garden one can easily imag- 
ine that, like Topsy, it just grew. This 
is not always going to be so, however, 
for Garden Clubs are springing up all 
over the country, in big cities and 
little hamlets, until in the not far dis- 
tant future no village or city will be 
without its organization devoted not 
only to growing finer plants but to 
definite planning for artistic effects. 


But let us get right down to some- 


thing practical for our own little Gar- 
dens. We are none of us professional 
artists nor have we studied landscape 
architecture but we can do a lot of 
reading for which much material is 
available. The greatest obstacle is 
that very, very few writers on gar- 
den-planning condescend to the really 
small Garden on the average city lot, 
say 45 or 50 feet front, by 150 to 200 
feet deep, a portion of which must 
of course be occupied by the house 
and in most cases.a garage. 


Such a lot is, in nine chances out 
of ten, a rectangle and forms, so one 
writer states, the “simplest of garden 
arrangements with one axis and one 
focal point.” The axis is the line 
drawn through the center of the gar- 
den dividing it into two symmetrical 
halves. It will in most instances ex- 
tend from front to back. The focal 
point as a climax is naturally the most 
interesting motive of the composition. 
It may be a pergola, or a wall fountin, 
a statue in a niche, or a gate, an 
arbored seat, or the simplest bench in 
a recessed corner. This is the plan 
which particularly interests me as my 
own Garden is rectangular. 


There are various other forms that 
can be used in laying out a Garden, 
among them square, circular and oval. 
These are all rather formal. Even an 
informal Garden should be developed 
along certain definite lines. The axis 
or backbone may be rather difficult to 
decide on, but those who have made a 
careful study of landscape architec- 
ture state that it should be there. 

Some plans require other axes than 
the main one, a second one might 
cross the backbone at right angles 
some where along its length, the place 
of intersection depending on the shape 
of the plan to be used. 

The following quotations seem to 
me to embody very good suggestions 
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that can be applied to small Gardens 
as well as extensive ones. “A plan, to 
be a good plan, must consider the 
general requirements of the entire 
area as to size, shape, etc., and then 
take up items which may be included.” 
In a legitimate design, beds and 
borders are not conspicuous in their 
artificiality but are indispensable units 
of the underlying structure. They 
form the skeleton upon which to build 
and without which the cloak of flower 
loveliness is but sham. 


ey se planting ought to be no mere 
afterthought but an integral part 
of the garden.” The design should be 
expressed in terms of plant material; 
as trees, shrubs, vines, perennials, an- 
nuals, and so on. 

In a small Garden of about the di- 
mensions given there is not room 
enough for many paths leading off to 
secluded spots which form pictures 
by themselves, and not many trees can 
be used for delightful shady nooks. 
The owner of the little Garden must 
be satisfied if he or more often she, 
can make the Garden as a whole a 
beautiful picture. But a picture, par- 
ticularly a landscape, must be viewed 
from different angles and in varying 
lights to gain all that it may contain. 
An artist while painting a landscape 
will occasionally step back and study 
his work from a distance and from 
different points. The garden picture 
should also be developed in relation 
to possible observation points, not for- 
getting windows. 

If the Garden is to be a picture it 
must possess the main parts of a pic- 
ture arranged according to accepted 
artistic standards. Indispensable 
among these is the background. 
Happy is the gardener who can start 
his picture with desirable trees al- 
ready grown and well placed for a 
background. To be sure they may 
take nourishment out of the soil faster 
than he can replace it but that will 
have to be the price paid for beauty. 
Who will say that it isn’t worth it? 

Nature provided three Elm trees 
just over the fence in the adjoining 
lot as such a background for my own 
Garden. Two would have been better 
than three as the middle one was 
crowded and developed a long limb en- 
tirely out of symmetry which grew on 
my side and shaded the Garden too 
much, besides supplying a yearly crop 
of Elm seedlings scattered all over the 
Garden. This branch and other un- 
desirable ones had to be removed. If 
the trees had been my own, the middle 
one would have been cut down but 
they are not and I am thankful that 
the three, left where Nature planted 
the seeds years ago, are so well 
placed; one at each corner of the lot 
and the other in the middle. During 
the Summer these trees almost com- 
pletely shut off from sight the houses 
on the next street which of necessity 
present their backs to us. To fill in 
the lower part of the background 
where tall trees show only their trunks 
there is a great variety of tall shrubs 
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and lower bushes from which to 
choose. I had nine English Haw- 
thorns for the lower background at 
the foot of my Garden but I fear they 
are doomed. Two years ago one of 
the finest which had blossomed so 
beautifully the Summer before, did 
not leaf out in the Spring. Last 
Spring another died. Borers had de- 
stroyed them so that they broke off 
at the ground. How to save the rest 
is a problem for their terrible thorns 
make it really dangerous to try to get 
to the trunks to dig out the borers. 
Much as I hate to lose my Hawthorns 
I would rather they should go than 
my own or any one else’s eyesight; 
an experience not unknown in “the old 
country,” according to my Welsh jani- 
tor and helper in the Garden, who was 
in mortal fear of my trees. The good 
old man has gone to his eternal rest 
and is greatly missed. 


The number of shrubs and the ex- 


tent of the background must depend 
on the rest of the Garden. Obviously 


this feature of the picture should not 
be overdone. 

Often tall perennials can be utilized 
as a background, especially for sepa- 
rate small interwoven flower pictures 


Caleium, N. 
August, 199g 


of which there may be any number 
A clump of Bocconia (Plume Poppy) 
grows very tall and works in well ag q 
summer background. Where Ryep. 
greens will thrive they are most de. 
sirable because of their winter beauty 
They are not often for the city dweller. 
however unless on the outskirts, ag 
they do not enjoy the dust and smoke. 
laden atmosphere of cities. 


Perhaps it may be possible to framé 
your garden picture with a hedge tal] 
enough to really enclose the Garden, 
shutting out surrounding yards, 
Whether or not this is desirable must 
depend on circumstances and whether 
privacy in one’s Garden is desired, 
But no one has a moral right to live 
just unto himself so what one might 
long to do in the Garden especially 
along the dividing lines must give way 
if it in any way detracts from the 
neighboring Gardens. 

If all of the neighbors would work 
together, making the neighborhood a 
unit, each should plan his individual] 
Garden as a part of the whole, but 
where one must go it alone his own 
Garden becomes the unit to be worked 
into the most beautiful picture he can 
achieve. 





The Springtails, (Snow-fleas) 


BY GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


sunny days when it is thawing 

one often sees thousands of tiny 
dark specks on the snow. If these 
are disturbed they become very active, 
jumping about with free, springing 
jerks. Sometimes they leap a foot or 
so in the air but usually about six or 
eight inches. 

These active, interesting, little crea- 
tures are Springtails. The manner of 
their jumping accounts for the name. 
When examined under the microscope 
each is seen to have a long tail-like 
organ which it keeps bent under its 
body when at rest, and is so long that 
it reaches nearly to the insect’s head. 
When the tiny creature suddenly 
straightens this tail he is thrown high 
in air and can do the same thing over 
again as often as he comes down. 


Close-ups of Springtails thus en- 
larged show us a creature both funny- 
looking and fierce; for though alto- 
gether harmless they have a somewhat 
terrible aspect. There are long an- 
tennae and dark eye spots on the head 
while both the head and thorax are 
covered with hairs. The startling sud- 
denness with which they snap out 
their long tails and leap up in one’s 
face or with free springing jerks 
above the snow make them amusing 
midgets. 

In Labrador, where I spent two 
Winters, we would see these tiny dark 
spots in masses on the snow as we 


om in the Spring on bright 


walked through the woods even on 


fine winter days, but it was in the 
Spring that they were most numerous, 
The snow was then dirty with small 
specks of dust that provided an ex- 
cellent camouflage for the Springtails 
as long as they remained still. This 
was also achieved in another way out 
in the open on clear white snow. To- 
wards Spring as the snow slowly 
melted it formed coarse granules and 
the sun striking down on these caused 
the appearance of a glassy dark spot 
at the heart of each granule. It was 
really the intense effect of sunlight 
on the icy granule, but it looked, at a 
little distance, so exactly similar to 
the black powder of the Springtail 
patches that one had to look twice to 
make sure it was not. Often where 
the two existed together they were in- 
distinguishable until the Springtails 
jumped. 

Though Springtails are found in 
such numbers in Labrador they also 
live in other parts of North America. 
One can find them in moist places in 
the woods among the dead leaves all 
over Eastern Canada and the New 
England States. Sometimes they may 
be discovered in considerable masses 
on pools of still water among rotting 
vegetation. 


For a long time I was puzzled about 
the name and nature of these queer 
little fellows and now send this at- 
count for the benefit of any FLOWER 
GROWER readers who have known like 
puzzlement. 
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My Gladiolus Education 


BY HAROLD E. MEYERS, (Ohio) 


HREE years ago I hardly knew 

| what a Glad was. But I had a 

‘good neighbor who had raised a 
good-sized bed of them, all of the com- 
mon pink and red types. The succeed- 
ing Spring I was very pleasurably sur- 
prised to receive about fifty bulbs for 
my own planting, and later another 
friend in the greenhouse business pre- 
sented me with two dozen Schwaben 
which did very well, with very large 
bloom and plants. ; 

From the fact that I received so 
much pleasure from these bulbs I de- 
cided to plunge into all of the differ- 
ent colored ones I could secure. Ac- 
cordingly, I wrote for every catalog 
that I saw advertised by Gladiolus 
growers, and I assure you I had one 
big pile to look over and study. I soon 
discovered that if I were to grow al! 
of the Glads I saw advertised, I would 
have to buy about ten acres of ground 
to plant them, so having no other 
resource, I picked merely from de- 
scriptions, securing about five thou- 
sand bulbs in about sixty varieties. 

Not having anybody versed in the 
planting and growing of these flowers 
to talk to, I read all of the instruc- 
tions given in the catalogs and one 
day found a copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER at the news stand and found 
it full of good Glad topics from grow- 
ing of bulblets to bulbs. 

I purchased bulbs from Oregon, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, all of which did very well. I 
understand that beginners always 
have luck anyhow. My planting 
methods may perhaps not be of the 
latest prescribed methods, but I found 
that they worked, and I secured a 
wonderful education and pleasure 
from watching the various bulbs grow 
into plants and then burst into bloom. 

I list herewith some of the varieties 
I grew and results I obtained. I have 
not listed my colors according to any 
color chart, not having advanced that 
far; but call red, red; pink, pink. 

Schwaben, I grew with the same 
immense bloom and size of stalk but 
found that bulbs did not produce, de- 
teriorating from No. 1 bulbs to about 
No. 3, with but a few exceptions. 

Halley produced large bloom and 
small bulbs. 

White Giant produced large plants 
and large bulbs, but no bloom. I am 
trying it again this year. 

Elf, I planted more probably from 
the fact that growers advertised it as 
blooming from the smallest-sized bulb 
than for any other reason. I pro- 
duced wonderful bloom and good 
bulbs, and was so pleased with this 





one that I ordered one thousand bulbs. 
It probably comes the nearest to any 
Glad I know of to form a solid bouquet 
with one bloom spike. 

Blue Isle, I secured because of it 
being close to blue and not have suffi- 
cient capital to purchase some of the 
highest priced ones, such as Heavenly 
Blue. I secured Rev. Ewbank and 
secured nice bulbs when harvested, but 
could not see a great difference be- 
tween it and Blue Isle except that the 
markings in the throat of Blue Isle 
were more pronounced. They at- 
tracted quite a bit of attention but 
the Glad that caused the most com- 
ment was Herada; the blooms meas- 
ured five and one-half inches across 
and produced nice bulbs. 

Rose Ash produced nice bulbs and 
dandy bloom, causing quite a bit of 
comment due to their odd color. 

Panama produced stalks five, and 
five and one-half feet high, while 
Golden Gate, with its short plants and 
bloom stalks made a very striking 
contrast, both as to size and to color. 
Both of these Glads produced strong 
bulbs, but I noticed Golden Gate in 
storage has a tendency to dry up, 
while the other varieties in the same 
place and under the same conditions 
do not. This causes the bulbs to send 
the sprouts out the side rather than 
at the top where they should first 
start. 

E. J. Shaylor, Anna Eberius and 
Dr. Van Fleet were all very beautiful, 
and produced very good bloom and 
bulbs, but of the ruffled Glads, I held 
Alice Tiplady the most dainty of all. 
A good producer and while it was 
easily crushed and broken, I believe 
it to be the best. 

I grew Henry Ford, and like the 
color very much, but not the arrange- 
ment of the bloom on the stalk. 

Black Pansy was one that caused 
much comment and a sure beauty to 
look at. Its name describes it per- 
fectly. 

I discarded Baron Joseph Hulot and 
Master Weitze, while being different 
in color, they are much too black or 
dark for a pretty bloom. 

Early Snowflake, Sweetheart and 
Mary Pickford were very pretty and 
do not believe that anybody would go 
wrong in growing a few of these. 

Le Marechal Foch did not multiply 
like I thought it should according to 
its price, but it produced the largest 
blooms of any of my Glads. I dis- 
played two of these blooms in the win- 
dows of our local newspapers, which 
measured six and one-half inches 
across. The color is very pleasing, 
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and serves a multitude of purposes 
from a decoration standpoint. 

I grew several more varieties which 
were beautiful but not in my opinion 
as beautiful as the ones I have men- 
tioned. 

This year I have secured bulbs of 
the following varieties: Titan, Break 
O’Day, Los Angeles, W. H. Phipps, 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin, California Giant, 
Miss Spokane, Gene Stratton Porter, 
Snow Glory, Giant Nymph, President 
Menocal, Madison Cooper, Golden 
West, Mrs. Leon Douglass, Twinkles, 
Ming Toy, and Mona Lisa. 

After I started to buy my bulbs last 
year, I soon found that I was running 
into money very quickly, as a quantity 
of even the cheaper bulbs soon mounts 
up. My folks laughed at me; some 
said I was crazy for planting so many. 

After the bloom started to come I 
had visitors from morning to night 
and I am here to tell you that the 
greatest pleasure in raising Glads 
comes at that time when some one 
with the love of flowers in their heart 
comes to see and talk about them when 
they bloom. I could spend day in and 
day out amongst them talking. 

At first, some wanted to buy, but 
I refused to sell. Then I hit on a 
scheme that I thought would not be 
commercial to the extent of spoiling 
my fun. I would sell my bloom to 
who came after them and reinvest my 
money in bulbs. I sold them, and de- 
posited every cent taken in and found 
that at the end of the season, I had 
$100.00, lacking a few cents, to buy 
new bulbs. I have spent that hundred 
and more, too, this year. 

I spread over a patch of ground 
measuring 180 feet by fifty feet in the 
Fall a good heavy covering of stable 
manure. In the Spring, after plow- 
ing, and before harrowing, I gave the 
ground 40 pounds of lime, as I noted 
that sour weeds thrived on it and 
figured that probably it needed sweet- 
ening up. During the Winter I put 
sifted ashes from the furnace over 
top of ground and plowed in. The 
ground is a mixture of sand and clay, 
and baked hard; I put the ashes in to 
relieve this. 

I planted my rows about 12 inches 
apart, and spaced my No. 1 bulbs 
about 3 inches apart. No. 2 and No. 3 
bulbs, I spaced about 2 inches apart. 
I plowed out a trench and put sheep 
manure in the bottom and placed the 
bulbs about three inches deep. When 
the bulbs started to come through, I 
watered about every two weeks, 
heavy; and also dug a trench between 
the rows and placed sheep manure in 
it, before watering. 

After the bloom spikes started to 
come I placed a mulch of cow manure 
between the rows, and watered this 
afterwards, when watering. This I 
believe, caused my bloom to be so 
large. 

I believe that I have instilled a love 
of the Gladiolus in the hearts of some 
people in my home town, who, like me, 
never knew the difference a few years 
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ago between the old pass-me-around 
type and the really beautiful varieties 
that are now grown. I am planting 
about 13,000 this year and know of 
several people here who have secured 
some of my bulbs and who have pur- 
chased bulbs elsewhere of the better 
varieties. 

To one who is cooped up in an office 
all day, the work among flowers, of a 
long summer evening, is like a week’s 
vacation on the lakes. Everybody has 


some ground and sufficient time. Most 
any soil will do the work, for they are 
not greatly particular. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
and the memory of last season’s bloom, 
will stay with one throughout the long 
winter months, like a pleasant dream. 





Easy Way of Planting Glads 


HE FLOWER GROWER has made a 
Glad fan of me by sending me 120 

Gladiolus bulbs with a subscription to 
that most useful and interesting mag- 
azine; so I will tell you that I have 
devised a way of setting the bulbs that 
is not only easy, but after using the 
method for: three years without the 
failure of a single bulb to grow and 
blossom, I conclude it may be worth 
passing along to THE FLOWER GROWER 
family, who have the commendable 
habit of being helpful to one another. 

The method is this: Prepare the 
soil thoroughly to a depth somewhat 
deeper than the bulbs are to be set; 
place the bulbs upon the surface of 
the soil where they are to grow,— 
right side up as a matter of course,— 
then take a piece of garden hose about 
a foot long, apply the end to the bulb 
and press it down into the soil the 
proper depth, then lightly tamp soil 
into the hole. 

Inasmuch as the hose is applied to 
the bulb in such a way that the hole 
is directly over the germ, no harm to 
the bulb can result, and it is a cer- 
tainty that the root end of the bulb is 
in firm contact with the soil. 

This is a quick and easy, as well as 
a thoroughly efficient method of 
setting the bulbs. 

E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 
EpitTor’s NOTE :— 

There is surely nothing the matter with the 
above plan in freshly-dug soil. If the ground is 
loose and not packed by rains it is altogether 
practicable to force bulbs down as suggested by 
Mr. Inman, and the fact that he has actually 
done it for three years is proof enough. 

Those who have small plantings and where they 
may plant in freshly-prepared ground, may find 
this plan the easiest of any. It surely should 
give good results, as bulb is put into soft earth and 
the earth well packed under it, and to an extent 


around it as well, and the earth pressed down 
on top. 





Some Chums of Mine 


Yesterday, a man whose eighty. adjoins 
mine on the North, drove up in front 
of the Shop and sent in word that he 
wanted me to come out and see some- 
thing. I went out, climbed onto his 
wagon, and looked down into a barrel. 
And what do you think I saw? 

A Mother Skunk, with six little white- 
and-black Skunkeens—their eyes just 
open! No, Terese, the Skunk is not an 
extinct animal. My friend lifted the 
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kittens and handled them, and passed 
them around for our admiration. He 
stroked them lovingly. And certainly 
they were beautiful, blinking, fluffy, in- 
nocent little propositions, guiltless of any 
thought that their ancestors had violated 
the Sherman Act through deeds in re- 
straint of trade. 

This farmer was once a floorwalker in 
a Buffalo Department Store. He had be- 
come inflated by a booklet showing how 
Hens lay eggs and hatch them in geo- 
metrical progression. 

i know how the Poultry Books tell 
it! 

Well, he quit his job, moved to East 
Aurora, and built five long poultry- 
houses with board floors. 

And behold, the Skunks came, and 
they worked time and a third. Behold 
again, they increased in a geometrical 
way, even if the Chickens didn’t. 


ore 
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a = were no Chickens. 

en the man, being practica i 

“Oh, shucks, Chickens - dane 

for the Skunks!” 
Few men, indeed, there be who can 

cash in their mistakes and make mo 

out of their blunders. This is genius! 


My friend with the pets has grown 
into a skunk expert. He raises hundreds 
of them and manages to get a good in- 
come out of the business. He says that 
Skunks have great affection, and that 
when once you have an understanding 
with them, they are free from all cop. 
duct that might be criticized by the 
captious. 

He offered to sell me the family that 
he had in the barrel for twenty dollars 
thus starting me in the business, but | 
declined to interest myself, pleading an 
excess of literary duties.— (The Roy- 
Crofter) 





A Big Bean Story 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


OU remember the fable of Jack 

and his famous Bean-stalk that 

grew, and GREW, and GREW? A 
great tale, but you didn’t believe it 
because you knew it wasn’t true. This 
up-to-date story is different. It is 
true. Look at the picture as proof. 
Though if you did not see it, you 
might naturally opine this yarn was 
as much of a fable as the original 
Big Bean story. 

A single Bean, 38 inches long, 5 
inches in diameter, weighing 12 
pounds,—enough to feed 15 hungry 
folks—might make many doubt their 
eyes almost, even if “seeing is be- 
lieving.” But the modern Jack in this 
Bean Story, who can count back al- 
most 80 Summers, and lives along the 
Russian River in California, grew just 
such Beans. He claimed that the 
Bean Vine in the picture took about 
90 days to mature, the average growth 
each day being something like 4 
inches. Even at that speed though, 
you see it was a slower grower than 
the original Big Bean that belonged to 


the original Jack. The flowers are of 
pure alabaster white, large and beau- 
tiful, opening and closing with the 
Sun. He said there had been as many 
as eight or more Beans at a time ona 
single vine. 

Our pioneer friend also told us how 
he used this Bean,—so very rich in 
food value. It is solid and filled 
throughout with seeds which are all 
cooked together; has a smooth pod to 
be removed or not as preferred. It 
isn’t necessary though; you may eat 
the pod and all if you like. The whole 
Bean is edible. Quoting his own 
words: “It can be fried in batter, or 
you can make applesauce of it by stew- 
ing.” Manifestly, this quaint char- 
acter did not mean exactly that,—that 
if you stewed Beans you would get 
applesauce! Obviously he meant that 
it could be stewed in the same way 
applesauce was made and the taste 
was very good. 

He called his Bean the New Guinea 
Butter Bean, and said the seed orig- 
inally cost him one dollar. 


This picture proves the Big Bean Story 
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His Problems 











Aphids 


HESE are small, soft-bodied in- 
5 oem found often in great numbers 
on the undersides of leaves. There are 
many kinds, colors, and sizes of 
Aphids, for there is a different Aphid 
for almost every crop, but they have 
much in common. ; 

Aphids cause the leaves to curl in 
a characteristic way, the midrib curl- 
ing under as the leaf rolls over the 
insects. Aphids excrete a_ sticky 
honeydew which, in severe infesta- 
tions, may cover the whole tree. On 
this substance grows a black fungus, 
and the blackened appearance of the 
leaves and fruit is another indication 
of the presence of Aphids. 

When the leaves are rolled up and 
the trees are blackened, it is too late 
to do much toward controlling Aphids 
during that season. Early Spring af- 
fords the best chance to cope with 
them. The green and rosy Aphids of 
the Apple hatch when the leaves are 
pushing out of the buds in Spring. 
Sometimes the green Aphids hatch 
before the leaves have appeared and 
they rest for a time on the swollen 
buds without protection. That is the 
best time at which to control them. 
Tobacco dusts tend to hold them in 
check even after the leaves are rolled, 
but control should be started earlier. 

Aphids are sucking insects and 
must be killed by a contact poison. 
Tobacco decoctions like Black Leaf 
Forty are standard materials for this 
purpose. 

Aphids have many natural enemies 
and a heavy infestation in one year 
may dwindle to a negligible number 
in the next. When they are quite 
strikingly in evidence in early Spring, 
however, it is well to get the sprayer 
started while there is yet time to de- 
stroy most of them before they can 
gain the protection of the leaves. 

Aphids often are attended by large 
black ants, which are fond of honey- 
dew. The appearance of large num- 
bers of ants on fruit trees is alarm- 
ing to the uninitiated, but they do no 
appreciable harm. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Peach Leaf Curl 


8 Ipvey frequent rains early in the sea- 
son were favorable to the develop- 
ment of this disease, at least here in 
New England, and it is more common 
than usual. 

This curious trouble seems to have 
pursued the Peach around the world 
from its original home in Central 
China. It appears on the leaves in 
early Spring as blister-like convolu- 
tions which are yellowish in color, and 
often tinged with red. There is little 


or no spread of the disease after the 
leaves appear but infected leaves 
finally die, turn black, and drop. 

This defoliation indirectly affects 
the fruit, interfering with its develop- 
ment. Trees are seldom killed by leaf 
curl, but successive attacks may so 
weaken the trees that they succumb 
readily to such troubles as borers, 
starvation, and severe Winters. 

Fortunately, this is one trouble that 
may be controlled easily. It lives over 
Winter in the spore stage on the trees 
and infects the new leaves in Spring 
as soon as the buds swell enough to 
admit the fungus. Liquid lime sul- 
phur, 1 gallon to 15 gallons of water, 
or dry lime sulphur mixed according 
to the manufacturer’s directions, ap- 
plied during the dormant season, gives 
excellent control. Spraying for leaf 
curl after it appears on the leaves is 
time and material wasted. 

Since the spraying must be done 
very early in Spring to be effective 
and sometimes it is impossible to get 
into the orchard with a sprayer before 
the buds swell, most peach growers 
spray in the Fall after the leaves drop. 
Spraying at that time is easier and 
just as effective. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Arsenical Injury to Peach Trees 


“Tae is a type of injury which is 
widespread but not often recog- 
nized for what it is. The illustration 
shows the killing, breaking, and curl- 
ing of the bark which is characteristic. 
The first sign of trouble is a drooping 
of the leaves on branches damaged 
most. 

Often the young shoots only are 
injured but sometimes the larger 
branches are severely burned. The 
crotches are likely to suffer more than 
other parts of the tree. Gum some- 
times exudes profusely from injured 
crotches, especially on trees devitalized 
by other things. 

















Arsenical injury to branch of Peach Tree 
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There is no remedy for arsenical 
poisoning once the tree is injured. 
Usually the trees recover. The trouble 
can be reduced to a minimum, if not 
prevented, by using less arsenate of 
lead in spraying. The amount may 
safely be cut to one pound (of the 
powder) to fifty gallons of spray so- 
lution. 





Late Thinning 


HINNING will benefit Apples, 

Peaches, and Plums even if delayed 
until a short time before ripening, if 
the fruits are too close together. The 
best time to thin is immediately after 
the June drop, but late thinning is 
better than none. 

Early Apples like Yellow Transpar- 
ent or even Wealthy and Gravenstein 
are sometimes left unthinned until 
the first ones ripen, or are large 
enough to cook. Then the largest are 
removed and the others are left to 
grow a while longer. It has been 
found that Apples will grow until they 
pass the dead ripe stage if they re- 
main on the tree that long. 

Early thinning is most effective, 
later thinning comes next in effective- 
ness. Picking two or three times will 
not do all that earlier thinning will 
do, but it often is a useful practice. 





Summer Pruning Blackberries 


PERHAPS the most important thing 
in growing Blackberries in the gar- 
den is to keep them down to the point 
where they are most easily handled. 
It helps very much if they are kept 
low, and it is a good plan to remove 
the tips of the growing shoots when 
they reach a height of three feet or so. 

This pinching back forces the im- 
mediate production of branches which 
are low on the cane and have the rest 
of the Summer to grow and produce 
vigorous fruit buds. 

Blackberry canes will branch any- 
way, but the branches may appear too 
far from the ground and too late in 
the season to develop properly. There 
is a relation between diameter and 
ability to resist winterkill. Slender, 
late-formed branches succumb easily 
while the heavier branches grown 
early in the season are most resistant. 





Debudding Young Apple Trees 


A new method of handling young 
trees to develop a stronger framework 
and to secure a better growth was de- 
scribed and demonstrated recently by 
Dr. S. W. Fletcher of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture. 
The system calls for the planting of 
one-year-old Apple trees which are five 
feet high or higher. 

Just before or after planting three 
or four buds are selected, properly 
placed to develop scaffold branches 
which shall be evenly spaced around 
the trunk and well separated. All 
other buds are removed with a dull 
knife or with the hand. All the growth 
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of the tree then goes into the branches 
from these buds, pruning is reduced 
to a minimum, and well-placed scaffold 
branches are assured, said Dr. 
Fletcher. 

The oldest orchards started in this 
Way are now six years old and no 
faults in the system have developed 
to date. It is being adopted generally 
by fruit growers in Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fletcher. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


When Apples start to drop badly 
soon before harvest time, try thinning 
off a few of those which are most 
mature. 


Everbearing Raspberries are more 
easily harvested and handled if the 
old canes are removed out of the way. 
They might as well be taken out as 
soon as the spring crop is harvested. 


Most of the astringency and bitter- 
ness of Plums is removed if they are 
dropped into boiling water and the 
skins removed before canning. 


If Black Raspberry canes have made 
a strong growth it is well to stake 
them up or provide a wire support be- 
fore the wind takes its toll of the best 
canes. Swaying in the wind breaks 
them off at the ground. 


Where railroad worm or apple 
maggot is destructive, it is a good 
plan to destroy all drops under trees 
of early varieties especially sweet 
Apples, in which most of the insects 
breed out. Apples must be picked up 
before the worms leave them to pupate 
in the ground. The maggots emerge 
through clean-cut holes about the size 
of a steel knitting needle and it is 
too late when many of these holes 
are to be found in the Apples. To get 
all the larvae the drops must be picked 
up every week or ten days. 


Most Pears, but early Pears in par- 
ticular, are better if they are picked 
before they soften, and ripened in a 
dark cellar. 


A few props may save the Apple 
and Peach trees. This is a detail 
which should not be neglected too 
long. In the absence of props an 
effective substitute may be made by 
passing heavy twine about bending 
branches and fastening them to 
heavier branches above and toward 
the center of the tree. 


Beacon, Bliss, and Bouquet are three 
Strawberries which originated at the 
New York Experiment Station and are 
being introduced for extensive trial. 
As grown at Amherst they all are ex- 
cellent plant makers and they have 
yielded well. They are worth a trial 
by those who are interested in new 
varieties. We know too little about 
them as yet to substitute them for 
older varieties that are giving good 
Satisfaction. 
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Planting of Cemetery Plots 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


ence in the management and 

conduct of a large cemetery, it 
has been forcibly impressed upon my 
mind, that the average plot owner 
does not understand the fundamental 
requirements in cemetery plantings. 

Permanent plantings should be en- 
couraged in every cemetery, but it is 
not uncommon to find cemetery super- 
intendents frowning upon the prac- 
tice, or to find the trustees forbidding 
it entirely. This is due entirely to 
one thing, namely, that the owners 
of the plots do not spend enough time 
or care in thinking the matter over. 
They plant whatever they have on 
hand, or set out some plant that was 
a favorite of some of the departed 
ones. Nine times out of ten such 
plants are not suited to the purpose; 
or if they are, they are not set out 
in the proper manner. 

First, let us consider the mechanical 
features of the planting. It is the 
location of the shrubs and trees that 
often rouses the ire of the superin- 
tendent. This worthy is interested 
primarily in getting the required work 
done, and done on time. His main 
job is to keep the grass cut in the 
Summer. If a lot is all broken up 
with a hit or miss planting of Ever- 
greens and Shrubs, his men may have 
to spend twice the normal time in 
mowing and trimming. When this 
condition is present on several hun- 
dred lots, it means that he has to hire 
more men, or else let the grass grow 
until he can get around to cutting it 
again. In either case the lot owner 
suffers through his own fault, but it 
is always the caretaker that gets the 
blame. You suffer in two ways; your 
dues for annual care stand a good 
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chance of being increased, and the 
quality of your grass and the appear. 
ance of the lot as a whole is greatly 
reduced. Consider a bush planted jp 
such a manner that there is a foot 
and a half of grass between it and the 
family monument. If this grass jg 
removed, you have a bare streak jn 
the lot. If it is left there, the space 
is too narrow to cut with a mower 
and it has to be cut by hand. This is 
where the increased labor comes jp, 
Two bushes planted so close together 
that you cannot get a mower between 
them, will cause the same condition, 
If the season is a wet one, and the 
grass is growing rapidly, the chances 
are that the men will not take the 
time to do a good job of trimming, 
and your lot will present a straggly, 
unkempt appearance all Summer. A 
hit-or-miss planting, even if the 
bushes are far enough apart to allow 
the passage of a mowing machine, 
will be the cause of a great deal of 
turning and twisting while mowing, 
that is anything but pleasant. The 
men will resent it to a certain degree, 
and will take less pains with your lot, 
than they will with some others, 
Bushes and trees should not be planted 
where they will interfere with the 
digging of graves. The roots them- 
selves do not cause much trouble, for 
they are easily cleared away with an 
axe. The trouble comes, especially 
in small lots, in finding room for a 
grave. It may mean that the Shrub 
will have to be removed, if the lot is 
already well-filled. If there are too 
many Shrubs on a lot, there may bea 
scarcity of room when there is a 
funeral. The pile of excavated dirt 
takes up considerable room, and there 
should be plenty of room for the bear- 
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s and mourners to move about 
without getting tangled up with a 
Shrub. 

OW as to the esthetic side of the 

question: Common sense will tell 
you that the average twelve-burial lot 
will not support a monument, numer- 
ous headstones and a lot of Shrub- 
pery, without soon looking over- 
crowded. Specimens planted geo- 
metrically in each corner look too 
stiff, and should be avoided. One 
large Shrub or Evergreen planted in 
the exact center of the lot is perfectly 
hideous, while a single specimen 
planted directly in back of the monu- 
ment creates a sense of unrest. Bal- 
ance is the keynote of success in the 
planting of such a plot. The proper 
places for planting on a cemetery lot 
can, I think, be reduced to three in 





number. They are, namely; (1) a 
base planting around the central 
monument; (2) group plantings in 
the back corners; and (3) a complete 
background planting all the way 
across the back of the lot. 


The conditions for success for each 
of these are as follows: A base plant- 
ing around the monument is only pos- 
sible when the monument is a large 
one. Do not attempt to plant Shrub- 
bery around the base of a monument 
that is only four or five feet high. 
The old-fashioned spire monument, 
provided it was large enough at the 
base, was a fine subject for base plant- 
ing. Group plantings in the back 
corners, and complete background 
plantings, are recommended in the 
case of large lots. I would not at- 
tempt either of them on anything 
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smaller than a double lot, each being 
of about the twelve-burial size. 

As to the proper plant material, I 
should unhesitatingly recommend 
Evergreens (both coniferous and 
broadleaf) to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The choice of Evergreens 
should in most cases, be narrowed 
down to those of the prostrate, spread- 
ing, low-growing, or slow-growing 
types. Pines and Spruces soon get 
out of bounds, and except on very 
large lots, I would not use them at all. 
If you desire to use the smaller sizes 
of Spruces, Firs, and Hemlocks, re- 
member that they should be replaced 
every few years. From two to four 
feet, they may prove useful (in fact 
they are very attractive and neat 
when small) but when they start to 
grow taller, and commence to spread 
out and interfere with each other they 
should be replaced. Deciduous Shrubs 
require constant pruning to keep them 
within bounds, and in a few years 
they get very “leggy” and are any- 
thing but handsome. Evergreens have 
the added advantage of being attrac- 
tive and ornamental all the year, 
while the deciduous Shrub is very 
bleak-looking in Winter and may also 
appear very untidy when losing its 
leaves in the Fall. 

As a last word, allow me to dis- 
courage the use of a hedge around the 
lot. It is hard to trim around; shuts 
off the lot from everyone else; hides 
the stones and the potted plants; takes 
the strength from the grass; and col- 
lects an endless quantity of dead 
leaves in the Fall. 

I am appending a list of Evergreens 
suitable for planting on a medium, or 
a large-sized lot. I should say, that 
for a lot less than twenty feet on a 
side, the decorations should consist 
entirely of flowering plants. Larger 
lots should be able to use some of the 
following to good advantage. 
Juniperous sabina. 

- tamariscifolia. 

hibernica. 

communis. 

Pinus mughus. 
Retinospora—practically all varieties. 
Taxus baccata. 

- cuspidata. 

Thuja globosa. 

“se nana compacta. 
pyramidalis (in the smaller sizes) 
Daphne cneorum. 

Rhododendrons in var. 
Azaleas in var. 


“ 
“c 


“ 





I sometimes wond.r how much ac- 
tual damage has been done the Peony 
interests of the country by the broad- 
casting of misinformation to the ef- 
fect that no manure should be used on 
Peonies. This advice may be O. K. 
on the rich black prairie soils of the 
Middle West, but is no good on sandy 
soil. Peonies cannot be successfully 
grown on light sandy soils without 
manure; at least, I am willing to back 
up that statement with my own twenty 
years’ experience. Between the leachy 
sandy soils and the black prairie soils 
are various gradations needing inter- 
mediate treatment. — (EDITOR) 
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South Africa’s Protracted Drouth 


To THE EpIToR :— 


I learn that there has been a drouth in South 
Africa covering a period of several years, and so 
serious that many of the wealthiest land owners 
have become bankrupt. Can you tell me anything 
about the details of this and whether this drouth 
period has any precedent in that particular sec- 
tion or elsewhere in the world? Any general 
suggestions about protracted drouths anywhere 
covering several years in succession and their 
probable cause will be interesting. 


M. M. F., (N.Y.) 

Answer :—Drought periods of greater 
or less severity are not uncommon fea- 
tures to Africa and while the details of 
the present severe drought there are not 
available there appears no reason to be- 
lieve that it is of greater severity than 
have occurred there previously. It is 
probably true that nearly all portions 
of the world may at times be subject to 
protracted periods of scanty rainfall. 
This condition is especially true of those 
parts of the earth lying on the border of 
deserts and likewise lying somewhat out- 
side of the active air circulations or 
the regions of cyclonic storms. 

Huntington claims such fluctuations of 
both temperature and moisture have been 
of common occurrence in all parts of the 
world and may range from a single dry 
season or even a less period to long ages. 
Studies made of tree growths the level 
of lakes and the deposit of a type of soil 
called Loess furnishes strong evidence 
that such has been the case for a vast 
length of time. Huntington calls such 
change pulsations and some of the great- 
est of these doubtless resulted in great 
climatic changes extending over vast pe- 
riods of time and being comparable to 
lengths of time covered by geologic ages 
as illustrated during glacial periods. 

Certain factors in our own country 
carry fairly good records back more than 
4000 years taking the height of Owens in 
Southern California and the study of the 
tree rings in the oldest known trees of 
the world today. It is claimed this lake 
stood at a height of 180 feet higher at 
that time than it does now. In other 
words the climate was so moist in that 
section that the lake expanded to more 
than twice its present depth. Periods 
of fluctations are visible in the deposit 
of sand and gravel on its shores showing 
conclusively fluctuating amounts of rain 
every few years. Other parts of the 
world show similar pulsations. 

As to the reason for such fluctuations: 
No generally accepted cause has been 
given and whether or not the cause goes 
back to fluctuations within the sun itself, 
or to changing conditions in our own at- 
mosphere, cannot at the present time be 
determined. 

J. S. HAZEN 





Rose Suggestions Wanted 


To THE EpIToR:— 


Am writing in hopes of getting some help with 
a Rosebush I have. When we moved into this 
house, this bush was here. It stands about three 
feet high and three feet across. I believe it is a 
June Rose as it only blooms during this month. 
The first year we let it bloom just to see what it 
would be like. The flowers were lovely, the first 
few, then the buds started to blast and turned 
brown and withered on the outside and some 
would haif open but they would be cripples. Their 
color is a delicate pink shading to white. They 
have a lovely odor, and the bush was packed with 
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buds, so the next year we tried pruning the bush 
but were afraid to prune back too far as it seemed 
an old bush and we did not want to kill it. We 
also tried disbudding seriously, leaving only one 
large bud and a smailer one lower down, but again 
it was a miserable failure, for all the unopened 
buds turned brown after its first week of bloom- 
ing. Can you, or one of the readers, tell me 
what to do to remedy this? I would hate to dis- 
card this bush but unless this can be remedied it 
will have to go as it looks awful in such a con- 
dition. We spray for bugs and diseases. The soil 
is very good. I shall be grateful for any help I 
can get in this matter. 
Mrs. R. Lewis, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—Reply is made to the above 
inquiry by saying that probably the va- 
riety in question is one which has the bad 
habit of balling, and that seems to be, 
for the most part, a constitutional habit 
which it is as hard to break as is the 
disposition of some people to catch cold 
at any exposure. 

There is just one bare possibility that 
an excess of potash in the soil might 
cause an improvement in the habit. This 
can be managed by stirring in wood 
ashes about the bush. No promises are 
made as to success, however. 


J. HoraAcE McFARLAND 





Naming Seedling Dahlias 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have been a subscriber to your magazine for 
five years and would not want to be without it. 

I want some information about naming Dahlias. 
We have some very beautiful ones raised from 
seed and would like to know how to proceed to 
have them named. 

I have been told that we must join some as- 
sociation, but do not know where or what. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hopper, (Ohio) 

Answer:—No formality is necessary 
for the naming of a new variety, except 
that if official recognition is desired, it 
will be necessary to submit tubers to 
trial grounds of the National Associa- 
tion. Write to Wm. Rathgeber, Secre- 
tary, American Dahlia Society, 198 Nor- 
ton St., New Haven, Conn. 

Although no red tape or other compli- 
cation is necessary in the naming of a 
new variety of flowers, it might be sug- 
gested that it is unwise to name a new 
variety unless it has very positive merit 
over kinds already well known. There 
are so many new varieties being put on 
the market that it seems rather futile to 
name new ones unless with outstanding 
qualities. 

— (EDITOR) 





Trouble with Asters; Amaryllis 


To THE EbIToR :— 

What can I do for my Aster plants? They are 
about 6 in. high, and are curling up. I cannot 
detect any insect. They are in good garden soil. 
I also have a lot of hybrid Amaryllis raised from 
seed. Some of the bulbs are seven years old and 
have never bloomed; have had a good deal of ad- 
vice from florists and gardeners, but cannot get 
them to bloom. They just grow and multiply, 
seem to stand a good deal of neglect, but will not 
bloom no matter what I do to them. 

Mrs, H. H. W., (Wash.) 

Answer :—Regarding the Aster plants, 
two possible troubles are suggested. One 
is the disease known as yellows, the other 
is root aphis. Yellows is an obscure 
disease, which seems more likely to af- 
fect transplanted plants than those sown 
in the place where the plant is to remain. 
It also appears on old ground, where 
Asters have been grown before, but it 
seems to result from irregular moisture 
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supply, or some check in growth, rather 
than from specific disease. 

The root aphis is very likely to cause 
the appearance described and this insect 
may be present, especially if yoy 
many ants working around the Asters 
for this busy and intelligent little crea, 
ture has an exasperating habit of colon. 
izing aphides both above and below 
ground, like shepherds herding their 
sheep. If you can draw some of. the goij 
away from the root of an affected plant 
you can see the insects congregated there 

Do not set Asters in the same place 
another year; rotation of crops is help- 
ful. Clear up and burn crop remnants 
in the Fall, and give fall cultivation 
which disturbs ants caring for aphis 
eggs, and also helps to control other ip. 
sects. Destroy ants’ nests with bisyl- 
phide of carbon, as often advised in our 
columns. Stirring tobacco dust in the 
soil when setting the plants is also 
helpful. 

The Amaryllis requires a rest period, 
and if you keep your bulbs in active 
growth all the year round this may prob- 
ably account for the lack of bloom. Prin- 
cipal growth is made in Summer; they 
should then be kept rather dry until 
about the first of January, when they 
should start into growth. If repotting 
is required, it may be done in Fall, after 
the active summer growth is over. The 
best soil for an Amaryllis is a heavy 
loam enriched with well-rotted cow ma- 
nure and bone dust. We are not fa- 
miliar with the culture of Amaryllis in 
your section, but judge it is grown in 
pots, as with us. In Southern Cali- 
fornia this plant grows and matures 
vigorously in the open field.—(Rural 
New-Y orker) 





Price of Gladiolus 
Bloom at Wholesale 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you be kind enough to give me as near as 
you can the price per 100 for bloom at wholesale 
in the Cleveland market? 

The cut flower commission house would not 
name any price. What I would like to know is, 
what price can one reasonably expect for cut 
Gladiolus bloom? 

I am just starting in growing Glads on a large 
scale, and as we do not live on a main road, we 
do little roadside selling, and will appreciate any 
information you give on marketing Gladiolus 
bloom. L. V. F., (Ohio) 


Answer:—The selling of Gladiolus 
bloom at wholesale through a commission 
house is likely to prove unsatisfactory 
or disastrous, if one is depending on in- 
come from blooms for a livelihood. There 
are certain weather conditions which re- 
sult in great floods of bloom being placed 
on the market, and under such conditions 
it is almost unsalable. 

I am impelled to advise against trying 
to sell through a wholesale cut flower 
commission house. Of course, much 
bloom is so sold, but the above tells why 
it is likely to prove a loss in many cases. 

It is better to sell all bloom at retail 
where possible and not make large plans 
for a wholesale market which may never 
be realized. Direct sales may be made 
to hotels, restaurants, business buildings, 
and even the offices of doctors, dentists 
and others, and to such trade, good 
bloom should bring 75 cents per dozen; 
but much is sold at 50 cents per dozen, 
and a little at $1.00 or more per dozen 
for a very select trade and very high 
quality bloom. 

A market can be worked up so that the 
price can be made uniform from the 
beginning to the end of the season. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


ders who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired 











QUESTIONS 


TRANSPLANTING AND SHIPPING 
SPIRAEA VANHOUTTEI 


ill you please give me some informa- 
on a eniad Spiraea Vanhouttei? I 
have it all around my house and it grows 
higher than I like it. Last year I 
trimmed it in late Summer or early Fall. 
It has not bloomed this year. 5 

The part not trimmed last year I wish 
to trim now but I am afraid it will not 
bloom next year if I do. 

I also want to send some to a daughter 
in Texas. Could I take it up, cut it 
back severely, and with safety send it 
by parcel post, or would some other 
season of the year be better? 


Mrs. W. A. PATTON, (Ky.) 


SLIPPING HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


I have some very beautiful Hybrid 
Rhododendrons and I am wondering if 
I can slip them. Advice on this subject 
will be appreciated. 


FLORENCE B. LADD, (Penna.) 


CARE OF TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Could someone give me information 
about care of Trailing Arbutus? Would 
like te know proper location and treat- 
ment of plants. I know they require an 


acid soil, but how can I make the soil 
acid? 

Any kind of information will be help- 
ful and appreciated. 


Mrs. OLIVER RADEBAUGH, (IIl.) 


HARDY QUICK-GROWING VINE WANTED 


I want a quick-growing vine that will 
withstand cold weather and lots of snow. 

My home is in California and I know 
little about hardy plants, but we have a 
summer home in the high Sierras, 6750 
feet above sea level, and I should like 
very much to plant a few vines. 

Will someone offer suggestions for 
such a situation? 


RuTH Cor.iss, (Calif.) 


NAME OF HARDY BEGONIA 


I have a bed of hardy Begonias. I ob- 
tained a start of these from friends in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where it is grown in 
many flower gardens. 

I have never seen it listed in cata- 
logues or at least not by any name by 
which I might identify it. It looks like 
the ordinary pink house Begonia but is 
perfectly hardy, coming up in May each 
year from both the old roots and from 
seed dropped the previous Fall. It 
blooms in ‘September and until frost. 

What is the name of it? 


Wo. GRANT SMITH, (Ind.) 


MARY WALLACE AS A PILLAR ROSE 


I will be grateful if someone will tell 
me how to train Mary Wallace as a 
pillar Rose. I cannot use it as a running 
Rose, and would like to know if it is 
practicable to make a pillar Rose of it. 


Mrs. R. P. H., (S. Car.) 
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WANTS TO MAKE ROSE JAR 

We have a large garden of Roses and 
want to know how to use the Rose petals 
for making a Rose Jar or Rose Bowl, 
so that the material therefrom can be 
used for filling a sachet or for filling a 
sofa pillow top. 

Suggestions as to how to do this will 
be helpful. 

Mrs. MARTIN MILLER, ( Miss.) 





COAL GAS AND PLANT LIFE 


Would you kindly tell me just what 
effect coal gas has on plants? 

Last Fall I built a hotbed in which I 
could walk and decided to heat same by 
a small coal stove in one end, running 
the flue under the bench to the chimney 
on the other end. 

Everything went very well. Carna- 
tions did well that had been set into 
a solid bed on one end by keeping the 
temperature low. 

I started some seeds of Cabbage, Let- 
tuce, Onions, Beets and a few flowers 
like Snapdragon, Calendula, Stock, etc. 

Now after having transplanted the 
Flowers, Cabbage and Lettuce into flats, 
I notice the leaves curling inwards more 
and more each day. I notice that the 
Beets which are otherwise fine plants are 
all curling up the same way. The Onions 
came up fine and green to about three 
inches in height, then the tips turned 
brown. Incidentally, I may mention that 
the flowers seem less affected. 

At no time have I neglected the tem- 
perature, keeping the day temperature 
at 60-65 and night about ten degrees 
lower, the bench temperature never go- 
ing above 70 degrees, nor lower than 50 
degrees. The watering has also been at- 
tended to carefully. First I thought of 








Something for 


Our Children 








The Sunshine Child 


NCE upon a time there was a little 

girl about ten years of age, by the 
name of Helen. She was a sweet child, 
always trying to make someone else 
happy. 

Across the street from Helen’s home, 
lived another little girl about Helen’s 
age, named Ruby, who was not a good 
girl, but always made everyone feel badly 
whenever she came around them. 

Now Ruby’s mamma felt very badly 
to think her little girl was not good and 
truthful. One day she told Helen to see 
if she could influence Ruby to change 
her ways. She would not listen to her 
mother; although she had _ punished, 
talked and pleaded with her, Ruby was 
as bad as ever. Helen promised her she 
would try her best, because she really 
liked Ruby, and wished she could trust 
her. She knew it was useless to talk to 
her, as that would probably only make 
her worse, if she knew Helen was trying 
to influence her. (You know how some 
people are so stubborn when they think 
someone disagrees with them.) 

What could she do to Ruby to make 
people love her and trust her? She 
thought and thought, but could not de- 
cide on anything. 

Finally she gave up; when one night 
she went to sleep, and in her dreams 
she thought of a plan which she tried 
out, and it worked fine. 


When she awoke the next morning, 
she at once thought of her dream. 

“The very thing!” she cried, “Why 
didn’t I think of that before? I am go- 
ing to try it on Ruby.” 

(Continued next month) 
ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





The Pony 


HIS month we consider the faithful 

little Pony. What childish heart 
is not gladdened by the gift of a Pony 
for a pet! 

The Shetland Ponies came originally 
from the Shetland Islands, and are the 
smaller breed of Ponies. Welsh Ponies 
originated in Wales. They are some- 
what larger. 

Like all pets, they should have faithful 
and kindly attention. Their home should 
be in a dry, warm barn with straw for 
the bedding. Feed clean hay, and corn, 
and they also would enjoy a meal of 
oats. All horses enjoy a big juicy apple. 
As a special treat, give him a lump of 
sugar sometimes. Never forget to give 
him a drink of good cold water at least 
twice, and perhaps three times daily. 
Keep a lump of salt in a box near the 
manger where the Pony can eat it. 

Ponies need exercise as much as boys 
and girls in order to keep fit. Never 
tire out your Pony by riding too long, 
and especially in hot weather. Don’t 


whip him, or be cruel to him, and he will 
love his little master or mistress, and you 
will get much enjoyment and healthful 
exercise out in the open with your Pony. 


EsTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Something to Do’ 


All children enjoy sewing designs on 
sewing cards using silkaline of different 
colors. Any needle will do but it is best 
to use regular sewing-card needles. 

It is quite expensive to buy all of the 
cards for the little people to sew, but 
very neat and inexpensive cards may be 
made by buying several sets of sewing 
cards having rather large holes, and 
buying some light weight cardboard. 
Cut into pieces the size of the sewing 
cards, and by taking a sharp pointed 
pencil to reach through the holes, the 
designs may be drawn on the new cards. 
Use a punch for perforating, and as 
many cards as desired may be made at 
a reasonable cost. 

ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Jack Be Nimble 


Some small object, as a small book, 
box or anything about six inches high, 
is placed on the floor. Players run in 
single file, or if more than one object is 
used to represent the *andle, more lines 
can be used. The players run and jump 
with both feet at the same time, over the 
candlestick, landing lightly on balls of 
their feet. All repeat, “Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, Jack jump over the 
candlestick.” 
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Aphis, but could not locate any. It seems 
that there is either something in the 
soil or as I have at last concluded, it 
may be coal gas, though I never smell 
any and the ventilators are opened wide 
these days, during the day. 

As I used Semesan in solution on the 
benches before planting, it can hardly 
be a disease from that source. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings stuck in 
sand and now potted in their first pots 
are not affected. 

H. A. Dincer, (N.Y.) 


SHASTA DAISY FAILS TO BLOOM 


Will some Californian please tell me 
how long one has to wait after setting 
out Shasta Daisy seedlings before they 
bloom? This is the second year for mine 
and there are thick clumps but no 
flowers. 

Mrs. LAURA F. RATHBUN, (Jamaica, 
B. W. I.) 


CAMELLIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will someone tell me why a Camellia 
shrub does not bloom? 

It is three years old and had a few 
blooms on it the first year. I moved it 
last Winter and it has been well-culti- 
vated and watered and is covered with 
buds which are starting to drop off. 

The plant has always been in partial 
shade, getting the sunshine for a few 
hours. It seems healthy and is now 
about 20 inches high. 


F. MyTon, (Calif.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


There is a beautiful plant in Florida 
bearing blue flowers. It is similar to the 
Snapdragon in bloom and leaf, but quite 
bushy. No one knows the name of it 
but call it “Kiss Me and I’ll Tell.” 

I have asked the florists, consulted 
flower catalogues, and as I am anxious 
to secure seeds of the plant, will ask 
that someone try and give me the name. 

The plant thrives wonderfully in sand 
and is beautiful for bedding and cem- 
eteries. 

‘Mrs. J. R. KENDALL, (Ky.) 


LICE ON IRISES 


_ Will you please tell me what to do to 
rid the Irises of red and green lice? I 
have tried salt water, soapsuds, and fish 
soap but none of these have helped. The 
lice are eating the leaves and the buds. 
I have asked many about it and no one 
seems to know anything about this pest. 


Mrs. J. B. THACKARA, (Ohio) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX BLIGHTS 


Each year my Perennial Phlox looks 
as though it were blighted. Last year I 
used a sulphur solution which did more 
harm than good. Will someone kindly 
give me some details as to the cultiva- 
tion and care of Perennial Phlox? 


MATILDA KREBs, (Penna.) 


BEHAVIOR OF TRUMPET VINE 


I have a Trumpet Vine which develops 
very late in the season. This year I 
trimmed back some of the shoots that 
seemed to be almost lifeless, but later 
all the shoots developed. Is that char- 
acteristic of the vine or is there some 
faulty condition that is the cause of the 
late development? 


MATILDA KREBS, (Penna.) 
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PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS BLASTS 


What makes Paper-white Narcissus 
blast in the house? They bud out to 
bloom and then blast. 

Also what makes my Hyacinths bloom 
before they have sufficient length of 
stem? Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated. 

RUSSELL SMITH, (Mich.) 


WHEN TO PRUNE SPIRAEA 


When should Spiraea be pruned in 
order to have it bloom every year? 
Any information will be appreciated. 


Mrs. R. L. MALONEY, (Tenn.) 


ROOTING A ROSE GERANIUM 


I would like to know how to root a 
Rose Geranium. I have tried it several 
times but without success. I will ap- 
preciate any information on the subject 
from those who have had experience. 


Mrs. C. F. Kruse, (Ohio) 


CUTTING LILAC BLOOM—-PRUNING 


Can some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER tell me if cutting the blooms 
from a Lilac bush will cause fewer 
blooms the following year? I am also 
anxious to know if they should be 
pruned, or cut out old stems. Here in 
Georgia, they are an uncertain bloomer. 


Mrs. R. D. Moore, (Ga.) 


RED SPIDER ON CARNATIONS 


I would like to know a good way to get 
rid of Red Spider on my Carnation 
plants when grown in the greenhouse. 


HERBERT Forst, (N. J.) 


TROUBLE WITH PHLOX, DELPHINIUM, ETC. 


I am having trouble with my Phlox, 
Monk’s Hood, and Delphiniums. The 
leaves turn yellow at the bottom. 

This is the first year I have had 
trouble with Delphiniums but I had 
serious trouble last year with Phlox 
and Monk’s-hood. I do not know what 
this may be. I have sprayed with sul- 
focide but do not think that it is good 
to stop the trouble. 

Any suggestions as to the cause and 
prevention will be appreciated. 


R. L. Woop, (Iowa) 


PARASITE ON NASTURTIUMS 


Will someone give me all the informa- 
tion available on the prevention or ex- 
termination of parasites that infest the 
Nasturtium plant? 

I have been bothered considerably dur- 
ing the past few years with this pest. 


LEONARD J. Piccoul, (N.Y.) 


PLANT NAME WANTED 


Please name this seedling. It is light 
green in color, has round branches, but 
as they grow older, they grow flat about 
an inch across. Could someone tell me 
the right name? It does not droop, but 


grows upright. 
Mrs. McKEE, (Ohio) 


FLIES ON HOUSE PLANTS 


I am bothered with a sort of a Fly, 
black with transparent wings, on my 
House Plants. This is the second season 
that I have had the trouble. I suspicion 
that these come from maggots which 
work up on the roots, possibly from eggs 
deposited around the drainhole in the 
flower pot. 


Caleium, } 


An Easter Lily that was growing wel] 
suddenly seemed to rot off and on 
amination, I found that these ma 
had eaten all the bulbs to a rotten 

Have used Black Leaf 40 and Boy. 
deaux Mixture but without success, 

These small Flies go all over the house, 
and as I am very careful to keep N 
thing that might attract them cleaneq 
up, I cannot understand where 
originate. The first appearance that ] 
noticed was on a box of Sweet Pea seed 
that I started in the house. 

Can someone tell me what to do? 


Mrs. C. W. THORNE, (N. Mex.) 


TROUBLE WITH WAX PLANT 


I have a Wax Plant that is two yeary’ 
old with a dozen branches at least three 
or four feet long’ and there are some 
buds on it but these do not mature into 
flowers. I keep it in a south window 
and it never has been dry or too wet, 
The temperature is about 65 degrees, 
There are eight bunches of buds on it 
but they seem to give no flowers. 

Will someone with experience with the 
Wax Plant please help me? 


Mrs. WM. HOPKINSON, (Wis.) 


GYPSOPHILA DIES 


Will you kindly state why we have so 
much trouble with Gypsophila drying up 
and dying? Have heard of several such 
cases here. I refer of course to the 
perennial plant. 


ERNESTINE HORSCHEL, (Ohio) — 


PRUNING OF WISTERIA 


Would like to have information about 
a climbing Wisteria that is growing buds 
for the first time. When should it be 
pruned so that it will bloom each year? 
Any information will be gratefully re 
ceived. 

FRED REIGEL, (lIIl.) 


CULTURE OF CAMELLIAS 


I am intending to raise some Camellia, 
and would like to know the culture of 
same; what conditions of soil are best; 
and also about budding and grafting. 

Information about the proper way to 
cure the tea leaves for beverage would 
be helpful. 

EpGAR COVERT, (Calif.) 


TROUBLE WITH CAMPANULA 


In the Fall we raised a nice lot of 
Campanula plants which we set out in 
the Spring, and attended carefully. Out 
of two large beds only one plant bloomed. 
The others made crowns all Summer 
and they did not winter, but all rotted 
off. 


We are very anxious to know how to 
grow Campanula, and any suggestions 
on their culture and habits will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Mrs. W. C. Perce, (Ohio) 


TOOL FOR DIVIDING DAHLIA TUBERS 


I would like to know if there is a 
special knife or shears for dividing 
Dahlia Tubers. 

Mrs. May Roserts, (Ont.) 


“RESTING” OF PLANTS 


I have heard that Cinerarias should be 
“rested” after blooming. Will someone 
please explain the meaning of the term? 


W. J. S., (N. Dak.) 
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ANSWERS 


IDENTITY OF BIRD 
Question on page 48, January 1927: 


Mrs. Wiesner’s Bird is hard to name 
accurately, from so meagre a descrip- 
tion. In the Fall as well as Spring, 
Migratory Birds are often seen near 
homes, and while not in full song at such 
times their call notes “tsip, tsip,” are 
what she may have heard coming from 
an Oven Bird (Teacher) or from a vari- 
ety of Sparrow, possibly a White Throat 

ong Sparrow. 
—" RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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ANGLEWORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


Answering Leon Liensenberg, (Iowa). 

Why kill the angleworms in your 
flower pots? They keep the soil from 
hardening and help to fertilize it. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWwForD, (Ind.) 


“CALLOUSING” 


Callous means hardening of the skin, 
and, by figure of speech, toughening or 
hardening of mind. 

In horticulture, it means the toughen- 
ing of the skin or bark on the butts of 
cuttings by placing them in a trench, 
tops down, packing earth about them 
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and covering with several inches of 
earth, from late Autumn until Spring. 
This process promotes development of 
the roots on the butts when transferred, 
in the Spring, to other trenches and 
planted butts down. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 


DAFFODIL—JON QUIL—NARCISSUS 


In reply to J. J. Bliss, (Ohio,) in the 
April “FLOWER GROWER,” page 201 top 
of first column: 


The scientific or technical difference 
between the various members of the same 
floral family is very interesting, espe- 
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A Lifetime of Satisfying Service* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


than comfort and convenience. It 
would not be wholly satisfying if it 

did not, for a house to be successful 
must have a pleasing, well designed ex- 
terior as well as a good, practical plan. 
Sometimes a single detail will lift a 
smali home out of the commonplace, It 
is so in this case. The good proportions, 


T thes home, No. 4A14, offers more 


‘the Germantown hood, the finely spaced 


windows are all important considera- 
tions. Yet, it is really the handsome 


Colonial doorway that makes this ex- 
terior so distinguished. The side seats 
suggest hospitality. 

There are other features of interest 


about the exterior. The dining alcove 
extension adds. width to the house, as 
well as increases the floor space within. 
In the illustration shown here the home 
builder enlarged the alcove so as to make 
it almost a small room. This has not 
disturbed the balance of the plan and 
the house may be built this way if de- 
sired. The dormers in the roof tend to 
make these planes interesting, to add 
qualities of hominess so desirable in a 
house designed in the bungalow type. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 


The plan is of an economical popular 
type, with bedrooms grouped on one side 














Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 4-A-14 
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where they have privacy and the living 
quarters on the other. Space is taken at 
the front to arrange a useful vestibule 
and coat closet. This is the type of 
home one should experience no difficulty 
in selling or renting. 

Plenty of windows, well placed, com- 
mend the large living room. The brick 
fireplace has wood mantel and trim; 
adjoining it is a built-in bookcase with 
glazed doors. The fireplace is so located 
that a fire on the hearth can be en- 
joyed from the dining alcove as well as 
living room. One chimney serves the 
flues from fireplace, range and furnace. 
The recessed dining alcove has three 
windows and a built-in table with side 
seats and is handy to the kitchen. The 
kitchen has built-in icebox with outside 
icing. There’s a bedroom closet and linen 
closet in the hall and medicine cabinet 
in the bathroom. Each bedroom has a 
large closet and windows on two sides. 


In a house of this character the house- 
wife will undoubtedly do her own work. 
Her attention is therefore directed to the 
kitchen. It will be seen that the ar- 
rangement here is well planned to route 
steps and minimize labor. There is cross 
ventilation. The first principle of a good 
kitchen, namely that it should be prop- 
erly lighted, is well taken care of. The 
arrangement of cupboards at both sides 
of the sink may be simplified somewhat 
in the interests of economy. The posi- 
tion of the chimney stack is sueh that a 
coal burning range could be employed if 
desired. The plans provide for an iron- 
ing board. The kitchen opens to the 
rear onto an entryway by which access 
is gained to the basement and to the 
outside at grade. There is also a door- 
way leading into the bedroom quarters, 
which makes it unnecessary to go 
through the living room to reach that 
part of the house. 


The second floor can be finished off to 
provide a good bedroom and storage 
space. The upstairs bedroom has a 
large closet and light and air from three 
directions. The stair hall is well lighted. 
The basement may be omitted in mild 
climates. 


SOME CONSTRUCTION FACTS 
CONSTRUCTION: Wood frame, exterior 
finish wide siding or shingles, shingle 
roof, brick or cement base course. 
Wooden blinds at the side of the win- 
dows will greatly improve appearances. 
LoT sIzE: About forty feet. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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cially to those who enjoy such study, but 
it requires an advanced study of botany, 
which many of us do not possess. 
Daffodils and Jonquils are simply 
members of the Narcissus family. The 
genus is Narcissus, whether you call 
your plants Narcissus, Jonquils, Daffo- 
dils, Daffodilly, Daffadilly, or Daffa- 
downdilly, is, in my experience, more a 
matter of geography and choice than 
anything else. 
ARTHUR G. SCHUMANN, (Penna.) 


USE FOR SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


Some of your women readers might 
be interested to know that another use 
for cast-off safety razor blades is in 
ripping up old garments. One edge of 
the blade fitted tightly into a piece of 
wood makes it safe to. handle and an ex- 
cellent tool for cutting threads in seams 


of garments. 
Mrs. J. W. W., (Nev.) 


OLD-FASHIONED HARDY RED CARNATION 


I lost my old Carnation the same as 
did Mrs. Hastings who inquired on this 
subject, and mourned my variety as lost, 
but about three years ago I happened 
upon it in an old farm yard. 

The dear old lady who owned the gar- 
den could not tell me the name of the 
Carnation, it was just a “Pink.” She 
said that while they were nearly always 
hardy, occasionally they would winter- 
kill, and that she guarded against a com- 
plete loss by potting two or three each 
Fall and carrying them over in the 
house. I now follow that plan. 

In the warm, moist, growing weather 
of May, slips broken from the plant root 
easily in the flower border, and I have 
increased my stock in this way. 


Mrs. W. B. Linpsay, (N. Y.) 


ROOTING GRAPEVINE CUTTINGS 


I will give my experience to William 
Mowry of Penna. for rooting Grapevine 
cuttings. 

Cut them in October from this year’s 
growth of hardwood, making the cut 
with a sharp knife slanting about %4 
of an inch from the lower bud. Then 
leave four or five buds, then make a 
slanting cut just below the next bud. 
He can make as many as he wants. 

Then take the cuttings and tie in a 
bundle with the tops together. Bury 
them in the ground, tops down, covering 
them about eight inches. 

Then in the Spring as soon as the 
ground can be worked, dig a trench a 
spade wide with a garden spade. Pul- 
verize the dirt fine. Set your cuttings 
about six inches apart in this trench at 
an angle of about 45 degrees with the 
butts down. This time leave one or two 
buds above the surface. 

Then the following October, set those 
that are all O. K. out where you expect 


them to grow. 
B. F. HINEs, (Ohio) 


BLACKBERRY LILY FROM SEED 


Mrs. Laura Shafer of Ohio inquires 
when the seeds of Blackberry Lilies 
should be sowed: 

Mine were sowed in the Spring as soon 
as the ground was ready for any seeds, 
and the plants grew nicely. However, 
do not expect blossoms the first year. 
They are perennials, so will continue to 
live and bloom when they are mature. 


VioLta F. RicHARDS, (Mass.) 


HANDLING NARCISSUS 


Answering the question of William 
Ruth, of Mich.: 

It would seem that you have the bulbs 
planted too deep. Take them up and 
reset with about two inches of soil over 
them. They need a good sunny spot. 
If in large clumps, separate them and 
set out singly. 

OTTo H. Router, (N. J.) 


CHEAP GARDEN LABELS 


Mrs. Fred J. Prow, (Ind.,) wants 
cheap labels. 

She can purchase copper-wired “Tree 
Labels” at any store for $2.70 per thou- 
sand. Purchase a waterproof pencil at 
any stationers for marking the labels. 
She will find that if painted labels are 
used, this will remain clear for three 
years or more. 


FRANK C. MULKEY, (Calif.) 


VARIETIES OF GLADS FOR MARKET 


In reply to Martin Mayer, (Ill.): 

We grow thousands of Glads and find 
the following good ones for sale. 

White :—Peace, Lilywhite, White Won- 
der, and Mary Pickford,—(more of a 
cream and yellow.) 

Yellow:—Schwaben, Flora, Golden 
Measure, and Gold Drop, the two latter 
being large improved Prims. 


J. R. D., (N. J.) 


HARDINESS OF GERBERA 


Answering Allen T. Zieger, (Penn.) 
regarding Gerbera: 

It is not hardy here in New Jersey 
not even with protection. It is hardy 
only in California or tropical sections. 
It can be wintered in a rather deep pit, 
but it is during the winter months that 
it is at its best for bloom. 


OTTO H. Router, (N. J.) 


GERANIUMS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Someone in Pennsylvania asked about 
Geraniums. It is possible that they do 
not get enough sun. I live ninety miles 
inland from Los Angeles, Calif., and we 
find that Geraniums do not bloom when 
they are in shade. The Geraniums do 
best in semi-shade during the heat of the 
day here, but they will not bloom well 
if too much shade is given. 


A SUBSCRIBER, (Calif.) 


AGAPANTHUS LILY 


On page 96, February 1928 issue, Mrs. 
Vandehoar, (Iowa) wants to know about 
= Agapanthus Lily,—“Blue Lily of the 

ile’: 

A friend of mine grew a nice ‘one in a 
greenhouse. It did not bloom until he 
had it three years. It bloomed in 1926 
and 1927, and now I have it in the green- 
house at school and I am expecting to see 
it bloom in 1928. It blooms in June. 

This one is in a large pot, (10 in.) 
and it was not put away to rest. 


If the inquirer will write to Henry 
A. Dreer, (one of the advertisers in this 
magazine,) they will give full informa- 
tion. The description from the Dreer 
catalogue is as follows: 


“AGAPANTHUS,—Umbellatus, (Blue Lily of 
the Nile): A splendid ornamental plant, bearing 
clusters of bright-blue flowers on three-foot-long 
flower stalks, and lasting a long time in bloom. A 
most desirable plant for outdoor decoration, 
planted in large pots or tubs on the lawn or 


piazza.” 
Wo. SEABROOK, (IIl.) 














Caleium, Ny - 
August, 1934 
PROBABLY BLACKBERRY LILY 


Rena Daniel of Penna. deseri 
plant that is, no doubt, the Black 
Lily, or Belamcanda chinensis, Not 9- 
native, but naturalized from Asia, . 


VioLa F. RICHARDs, (Mass.) 


























TROUBLE WITH BRYOPHYLLUM 


Bryophyllum is grown more as a foli- 
age plant than for its flowers, The 
probable reason for the leaves falling, is 
that the plant has been subjected to a 
low temperature. In the Spring when 
weather warms up, new foliage wil] de- 
velop, and if given sufficient sunshine. it 
= YY wendy. : 

s the name indicates, Bryo meanj 
Spring, and phyllum, leaf, it pe te 
name by virtue of its habit in propaga- 
tion. Plants spring from the leaf, 

These plants grow best in a rich, loose 
well-drained soil, with plenty of light, 
heat and moisture. ; 

The above paragraph answers Mrs, 
Anna Hazen, (N.Y.) question on “Calj- 
fornia Air Plant.” 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala,) 
















































IDENTITY OF BEETLES 


Answering Mrs. Albert Moore, (Ohio): 

Write to your State Entomologist, 
State House, Columbus, and send samples - 
of Beetles in small sealed bottle or box, 
He will be glad to tell you what it is 
and how to combat its ravages. 

To all who are bothered with “Bugs, 
or Worms, or Lice,” your state main- 
tains a department of Entomology to 
which you have free access. Write and 
send samples to Department of Ento- 
mology, State House and add the capital 
and state in which you live. The En- 
tomologist will be glad to give you free 
— Your taxes help to pay 

im. 










Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


IDENTITY OF ASPARAGUS 


Answering a subscriber in S. C. re- 
garding identity of Asparagus: 

It is most likely Asparagus falcatus, 
or Sickle Thorn. It is a fast and tall 
grower when once established. 

I wonder how many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER know of the many beau- 
tiful varieties of Asparagus Ferns. As- 
paragus retroflexus is but one of many 
of the lovely ones outside of the Plumosus 
and Sprengeri. 

Otto H. Router, (N. J.) 


ALOE OR AGAVE 


The reply of O. H. Roller (p. 148 
Mar. 1927, issue) in naming the plant 
for identification as Aloe variegata, is 
no doubt correct, but that belongs to the 
Amaryllis family not Cactus, as he 
stated. (I made the same mistake, in 
my reply sent in. On account of its thick 
leaves, I naturally put it in the Cactus 
family.) 

There are 150 species of Aloe o 
Agave. They grow chiefly in Mexico, 
Southern U. S., and Tropical S. A. The 
American Aloe is better known as Cen- 
tury Plant (Agave americana). 

The Plants have a large rosette of 
thick, fleshy leaves generally ending in 4 
sharp point and have a spiny margil. 
They grow slowly and flower but once 
after a number of years, when a 
stem grows from the centre of the le 
rosette and bears a large number 
short tubular flowers. In the variegated 
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leaf has a white or yellow 
eo central stripe from the base 
to the apex. Because it was supposed 
to be 100 years old before it bloomed it 
was named Century Plant. 
RENA BAUvER, (Wis.) 


JACOB’S COAT OF MANY COLORS 


Jacob’s Coat of many colors is known 
as Wandering Jew and is catalogued as 
Tradescantia tricolor. 

: Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 
| ———— 


WORMS IN POTTED PLANTS 


Answering Leon Liesenberg, (Iowa) : 

A simple manner of elimination of 
worms is the use of one ounce of bi- 
chloride of mercury to 30 gallons of 
water, one application, saturating the 
soil in the pots, effectively kills all 
worms. The local druggist can tell what 
proportion or the number of tablets 
needed to make up a smaller quantity of 
solution. Due caution must be exercised 
in mixing this material in only wood, 
glass or earthenware containers, and be- 
ing very poisonous, the surplus should 
be disposed of in a manner that children 
or animals cannot drink it. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


MADONNA LILIES, PAGE 191, MARCH, 1928 


In absence of any information on this 
point, I should suspect the cause of Mrs. 
William’s trouble is deep planting. The 
Madonna Lily requires setting only deep 
enough that its nose is covered. If the 
soil is not well drained, the bulbs should 
be set with the noses at or above ground 
level, and covered by piling two or three 
inches of dirt over them. 

Possibly the soil is too light, fluffy, 
trashy. Madonna Lilies like a firm, com- 
pact soil. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY READERS 
(FEB. 1928 ISSUE) 


Propagating Lilacs. (Laura D. Cole, 


Ark.) 
Lilacs can be propagated by green 
cuttings in June, under glass. For a 
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large quantity a spent hotbed is used, 
this being covered with three inches of 
wet sand, G, and the cuttings shaded 
from the sun with cheesecloth which is 
tacked over the frame. For a small 
quantity a bell glass or a bottle with 
the bottom removed can be used, A. 


The bottom of the bottle is broken off 
by heating a piece of wire, bent as at 
A, and placing this where the cut is to 
be made, then when the glass is hot, 
it is dipped into cold water. 


Growing Chrysanthemums. (Lee A. Dol- 
linger, Ohio) 

Chrysanthemums are grown from cut- 
tings which are taken from the old 
“stools” after flowering. Cuttings that 
grow on the old wood, B, are useless for 
flowering, as they run to wood. The 
proper place for cuttings is shown at C. 
Weak cuttings, D, are only used when 
stock is scarce of choice sorts, but do 
not make good plants. 


Cuttings to make large specimens are 
taken in February and for planting out 
on the greenhouse benches, for cut flow- 
ers, they are taken in May. These are 
topped, F, to make three or more side- 
shoots, as required, and for large flowers 
they are disbudded as at E, to the first 
“crown” bud or the second, whichever 
is best for that particular variety. 
First—crown buds make large flowers; 
second—crown buds are best for color. 
Potting soil is composed of half loam, 
one-third dried cow manure, and enough 
sand to make it porous. When buds be- 
gin to form manure water and com- 
mercial fertilizers are used, these being 
given every week, in small quantities, 
especially when the plants are grown in 
pots. 


Agapanthus Lily. (Mrs. C. Vandehoar, 

Iowa) 

The Agapanthus Lily is treated much 
the same as the Hydrangea when kept in 
the cellar during the Winter. It is given 
just enough water to keep the soil from 
drying out, in Winter, but requires 
abundance of water in Summer; and 
some form of fertilizer when flowering. 
Best results are secured if the plants are 
not repotted too often. Propagation is 
by division. 











GROWING JAPANESE IRIS 
FROM SEED . 
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PROPAGATING LILACS FROM GREEN CUTTINGS. 
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OLD-FASHIONED CARNATIONS 


For Mrs. Louis B. Hastings, (Ohio). 
the old-fashioned Carnation’s name is 
Dianthus, (Hardy Pink,) double dark 
red, green leaves, grows about 12 inches 
high. My grandmother had a long row 
about thirty years ago. 


DENA H. Suack, (N. J.) 


ROSE GROWING IN CANADA 


For Wm. Colvin, (Ont.): 

Budded MRosebushes have never 
amounted to anything for me. I only 
succeed with slips under glass jars or 
runners pinned down, and cut from the 
main bush in the Spring. These plants 
grow and bloom well; but not the budded 
stock. You can buy nothing else. I 
only have a small garden, 60 by 150 feet, 
and just counted (April 10th) 27 old 
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New crop now 






August is seed-planting month. 
ready. HOODACRES $1.00 Pkt. Introducer and 
distributor WREXHAM sstrain, also $1.00. 
Catalog. 
CHAS. F. BARBER - 


Troutdale, Oregon 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohie 








FRANKIE CURTIS 


I will have a few roots to spare, of this fine 
Peony, fall delivery, at very reasonable prices. 
Have two fine, healthy plants of that great Glad 
Mother Machree, and expect to have a limited 
number of bulblets to spare, of this, and others 
of the world’s finest. 


FADOR KERNINE -_ Route 3, Shelby, Nebr. 










Book 


Brilliant Tulips, sweet- 
scented Hyacinths, Cro.« 
cus, Daffodils, Peonies, 
Iris, and many others 
that are planted in 
the fall... . read all 
about them in Burpee’s 
Bulb Book. It tells you 
of the bulbs for winter 
blooming in the house, 
and gives complete de- 
scriptions of the showy 
flowers: that will bloom 
‘in your garden from 
early spring until fall. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book is free. 

Write for your copy today. 


wnonanee TEAR HERE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 








Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Bulb Book 
500 


Name 





eee emmy 
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Rosebushes and 10 new ones under jars. 
All nice and green. Will remove jars 
in May. I also have a number of run- 
ning Roses all raised from cuttings and 
big plants now. Pauls Scarlet Climber, 
Mary Wallace, Dr. Van Fleet, Gardenier, 


and others. 
DENA H. Stack, (N. J.) 


PROPAGATING DRACENA 


I saw an illustrated article on propa- 
gating Dracenas by air-layering, and fol- 
lowed directions, but without success. 
After waiting for some time I found the 
stalk under the moss decayed excepting 
on one side. I tried an experiment of 
my own by cutting the stems and plac- 
ing small pieces in a small olive bottle 
in about one inch of water. New roots 
formed which looked strong and healthy, 
and new growth has started on the old 
stem. 

This seems to be an imprevement on 
the air-layering method, as it takes very 
close watching to keep the moss suffi- 
ciently moist. 


Mrs. GEORGE P. FRASER, ( Mich.) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


In reply to Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.): 

I have seen dozens of them success- 
fully raised from seed,—the lady plants 
the seed she raises. The Cyclamen seed- 
pod is about as large as a cherry, and 
of dark purplish hue. She uses ordinary 
soil kept moist; the young plants can 
easily be rotted with too much water, 
or will die if too dry for too leng. 

The seedlings have only one leaf on a 
long, spindly stem. After some time 
tiny corms form and seem to creep on 
top of soil, but this is their natural 
habit; they refuse being buried. A large 
corm should be growing on top of soil, 
like a turnip, not covered. 

A seedling will not bloom until second 
year. Some bloomed in Summer and 
again in December. The usual blooming 
time is from December through early 
Spring. 

This lady has a Cyclamen 9 years old; 
each year the corm grows larger and has 
hundreds of blossoms. When through 
flowering she lets it rest, giving very 
little water. Tip pot on its side, and let 
it rest under shrubbery until Fall. Many 
rot theirs by planting them out in the 
-garden. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


HEAVING BY FROST 


Page 320, July 1927 issue: 

Heaving by frost is due, not to hard 
‘freezing, but to nightly freezing with 
-daily thawing. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


CARNATIONS FROM SEED 


Answering S. F. Bowser, (Ind.) : 

Certain varieties of Carnations may 
ibe easily started in the house during 
February or March, transplanted into 
the garden in May and brought into 
“bloom in July. 

Soak the seeds for a day or two in 
tepid water. Then scatter over the sur- 
face of ordinary sandy loam in a six or 
seven inch flower pot. Cover the seeds 
about one-eighth inch with finely 
screened soil. Stand the pot in a bath 
of water until thoroughly saturated. Re- 
move, and cover with glass to prevent 
,sundue evaporation of moisture, and stand 
anywhere in a warm room. In from 


five to eight days, the seedlings will show 
through, when the glass should be re- 
moved and after a day or two of “hard- 
ening-off,” the young Carnation plants 
should be brought into direct sunlight, 
close to the glass in a southern window, 
where the temperature does not exceed 
65 degrees in the day time nor go be- 
low 45 degrees at night. 

Carnations cannot be_ successfully 
grown without direct sunlight. Too 
much heat is also fatal. A high temper- 
ature will cause them to develop a weak 
spindly growth which will not produce 
bloom. 

In about four weeks from germination, 


the second pair of the Carnation leaves | 


will appear. It is then necessary to re- 
pot the seedlings individually in two and 
one-half inch pots, placing them in soil 
up to the fake or first leaves. 

The soil used for repotting should be 
ordinary sandy or clay loam free from 
peat. The addition of a little lime or 
pulverized limestone and some sheep ma- 
nure is also beneficial. After a day or 
two in the shade, place the repotted seed- 
lings, as before, close to the glass in a 
cool, sunny window, where they will 
thrive until transplanted into the gar- 
den. During this period water with dis- 
cretion. They should not be kept too 
dry, nor saturated with water, or the 
seedlings will damp off. 

Marguerettes and Hardy Malmaison 
Carnations have given splendid results at 
Ottawa, Can., by this treatment, pro- 
ducing a continual supply of bloom from 
July until killing frost in November. 

There are some splendid new varieties 
of hardy Carnations which may be grown 
from seed and treated as perennials. 


C. H. Ney, (Ont.) 


HOUSE LEEKS 


Answering Mrs. McKee’s inquiry: 

House Leeks are known as Semper- 
vivum in catalogues—as “Hen and 
Chickens” in some localities. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


NARCISSUS—DAFFODILS—JONQUILS 


J. J. Bliss, (Ohio,) inquires about 
Narcissus—Daffodils—Jonquils. 

All belong to the Narcissus family just 
the same as J. J. Bliss belongs to the 
Bliss family. 

Daffodils have long trumpets and are 
usually some shade of yellow, though 
there are a few blondes and albinos. A 
few are double-flowered like Von Sion. 

Jonquils are smaller flowered and have 
several blooms on one stem. 

All the Narcissus family are prolific 
in bulb multiplication. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


WRITING ON ZINC LABELS 


Answering Mrs. Fred J. Prow, (Ind.) : 

I just write on zinc with a common 
lead pencil and do not use expensive ink. 
If the zinc is too smooth, it may be put 
outside for a few days until it corrodes. 
I get scraps that do not cost anything, 
and copper wire on spools, (ten cents 
per spool,) to fasten the labels to stakes. 
They will last for years. 


Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


The large-flowered Cannas may be 
grown from seed. In this climate many 
kinds set seed quite freely but farther 
north it may be necessary to hand- 
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An Invitation | 


Hundreds, thousands of ros 
the Star Rose Gardens invite son 
Come anytime—many times—he. 
fore frost. On Philadelphia-Balti. 
more highway—come! 


CONARD-PYLE COMP 
Star Rose Growers — 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 63 West Grove, Penna. 
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viet PLANT LABEL GOOD? | 


ad ae Age co gg to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must i 
the Plant—We Have It. — 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS Co. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 
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DELPHINIUMS 


Our unexcelled Delphiniums are coming into their 
own. One among many proofs of this is that: 
Henry Ford has bought our seed for 
propagation in Ford Gardens, Detroit. 


He bought seed from all our choice named va- 
rieties at $1.50 per package. Baby seedlings 
propagated from a mixture of same, $5.00 for 2 
dozen. Send for descriptive folder. 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 


Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 








Wonderful Tulip Offer 


Five Each of Twelve Different 


Varieties of Darwin Tulips 
(The Tall Ones) 


POSTPAID FOR $2.50 


BARTIGON—Carmine Red. 

DREAM—Soft Lilac. 

FARNCOMBE SANDERS — Rosy 
Scarlet. 

SIERAAD VAN FLORA—Bril- 
liant Rose (Early). 

PHILIP DE COMMINES—Dark 
Purple—almost Black. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Soft Rose, 
Pink inside. 

HARRY VIETCH—Glossy Blood 


Red. 

INGLESCOMBE YELLOW—The 

“Yellow Darwin.” 

PRIDE OF HAARLEM—Immense 
Rosy Carmine. 

LA CANDEUR—Pale Pink, chang- 
ing to White. 

PROF. RAUWENHOFF—Cherry 


Red. 
CLARA BUTT—Salmon Pink. 
Five big blooming size bulbs of 
each of the above postpaid for 
$2.50. 

A bulb of the beautiful breeder 
Tulip BACCHUS free with each 
order received in August. 

THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville, Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 
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i . Some kinds may be sterile. 
pone tering, take the seed, rub each 
one on a sheet of emery paper until a 
hole is made in the hard outer coat, then 
plant in sandy soil or stand in a flat, in 
the house, like Tomatoes. Many seed 
houses sell good Canna seed. 

RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. Ark.) 





BLACKBERRY LILY 


Rena Daniel, (Penna.,) wishes to know 
(April issue) name of the orange-flow- 
ered Lily with seeds that look like a 


kberry. 
~ is Bleckberry Lily (Belamcanda 


chinensis). RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


GRUBS AND MAY BEETLES 


Replying to Wm. Thomson, (Ont.) : 

May Beetles are the parents of the 
white grub. They have a three-year life 
cycle and the second year is their most 
active feeding period. They remain _as 
grubs during the Spring of the third 
year but do little feeding and later turn 
to the dormant stage and remain dor- 
mant until the next Spring. 

Experiment stations tell us that there 
is no seed treatment that will control 
them, and recommend turning hogs into 
fields infested with the grubs, as they 
will root out and destroy them quickly. 


Miss RUTH JAcoBs, (Ind.) 





A Chat With The Publisher 


TALK TO YOUR LIBRARIAN 


THE FLower GROWER should be in every library. 
It is already in some hundreds of libraries, but 
there are still many others where missionary 
work on the part of readers might be decidedly 
helpful. Publishers consider one library sub- 
scription worth about ten regular. 


AND ALSO TALK TO YOUR NEWS-STAND DEALER 


Sales of THE FLOWER GROWER on news-stands 
have more than doubled, but some news-stands 
that should, do not carry THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Ask these why. 


IN ANSWERING ADS, TELL WHERE YOU SAW THEM 


Advertising columns of THE FLOWER GROWER 
are not loaded down with foreign or extraneous 
announcements. The ads are almost’ wholly 
strictly within the natural scope of the magazine. 
My advertising columns serve as a buyer’s direc- 
tory. Say where you saw the ad when writing. 


INDEXES ARE MORE AND MORE POPULAR 


We still have enough 1927 indexes to fill ordi- 
nary orders for the balance of the year, and 
there are still on hand indexes of every year, any 
of which may be had for a remittance of ten 
cents in stamps. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Note advertisement on another page. At $25.00, 
transportation paid, this is probably the best in- 
vestment to be made in horticultural literature. 
Send for prospectus circular. 


SEE SPECIAL OFFERS ON PAGE III 


This is the beginning of the Iris shipping sea- 
son. We will continue during August and Sep- 
tember, Sometimes we ship a few in October 
to the belated orders. Do not overlook the fact 
that these Combination Offers, either with bulbs 
or Irises, are one of the very best ways to in- 
terest your friends in outdoor activities which 
may better their outlook on life and you will thus 
be a true missionary. 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS 


Page III of this issue details rewards which are 
offered to present readers and subscribers of THE 
FLower Grower for the securing of new subscrip- 
tions, ‘These rewards are not only liberal but 
the articles and offers are of the best quality. 
The grass shears are a new offer this year but 
the tool is a wonderfully successful one. If you 
can find time to do a little work for THE FLOWER 
GROWER, read about the rewards on page III. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The large number of people. who avail them- 
selves of three-year and five-year subscriptions in- 
dicates the natural thrift of the American people. 
There is no easier way to save money than to 
take a three-years’ subscription at $4.50 or a five- 


years’ subscription at $6.00. Figure it out for 
yourself, 


Tue FLowerR GRoweR 


MAKES AN EXCELLENT GIFT 


As a birthday gift, as a Christmas gift, or as a 
gift for any other occasion, there can be nothing 
better than a subscription to this magazine. 
Therefore, when you are puzzled to know what to 
give, THE FLOWER GROWER is the answer. 

Plan now for Christmas. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


I am always glad to send sample copies on re- 
quest and many friends of THE FLOWER GROWER 
do a bit of useful missionary work by sending 
names with complete addresses. Sample copies 
pull a large proportion of permanent readers. 


“LEND A HAND” 


Continuous and conscientious reading of THE 
FLOWER GROWER by any person will easily lead to 
a belief in the magazine and its mission. Then 
it is easy to do a bit of boosting by asking for 
some of the yellow subscription coupons and 
placing an occasional one where you think it will 
do the most good. Coupons will be supplied in 
any quantity on request. Just one copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER placed in the hands of the right 
person at the right time may accomplish an im- 
portant piece of missionary work by influencing 
an interest which will decidedly better someone’s 
outlook on life. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS ARE BOOSTING 


Some.of my best friends are among those who 
grow flowers as a business and why shouldn’t 
they be? Have I not been working these many 
years for the interest of commercial growers and 
have I not led many a wandering Sheep into the 
fold? In plain English, have I not induced many 
people to grow flowers who might never have 
thought of it? Therefore, all commercial growers 
should boost as they can, by making THE FLOWER 
Grower better known among their customers. 


COMPARISONS MONTH BY MONTH 


While THE FLoweR GROWER compares favorably 
any month in the year with any magazine ever 
printed, I am willing to make comparisons on the 
average throughout the year with any two copies 
of any magazine ever printed, when it comes to 
horticultural facts and information and _ inter- 
esting and worth-while reading matter. If there 
is any doubt in any readers’ mind about the bal- 
anced character of THE FLOWER GROWER, just let 
him make exact comparisons and see what is 
found. I have made the statement that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is the best balanced collection of 
worth-while literature to be found in magazine 
form. I have seen nothing among magazines to 
induce me to change this statement, even though 
my critical friends will probably say I am a bit 
egotistical. I might as well admit that, but in- 
cidentally, we might as well recognize facts when 
we see them. 


MADISON COOPER 














Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward 
for the securing of a new subscription 
to THE FLOWER GROWER as per 
offer under heading of “Subscription Re- 
Wards” on page III. 
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H. E. JONES -- 


PANSY SEED 
“Winnipeg, Oct. 7, 1927. For exhibition pur- 


poses the pansies from your seed are the best I 
ever saw in this country. 
for the seed, provided you can supply me. G. B.” 
100 seed $1.00. 

Get List. : \ ' 
Gaillardias, Pyrethrum, Oriental Poppies. Novelties. 


I don’t care what I pay 


Delphiniums, Campanulas, Primroses, 


VIEW ACRES 
Hamilton, Montana. 

















ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS 
and 


OTHER HARDY PERENNIALS 
Catalog Free 


S.A. CAMP - Ovando, Mont. 








Daffodils Narcissus 


50 blooming size hardy Bulbs, 
Prepaid, $2.00. 


Ask for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAWLER 
Bulb Grower 


DEPT. 13 
Tacoma : Washington 














GRASS 
SHEARS 


This is the 
lawn trimming 
mentioned in our ad- 
vertising columns. on 
page III, and which are 
given as a reward for 
the securing of new 
subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


These shears are a 
most practical and 
well-built tool and al- 
most indispensable to 
the proper care of the 
lawn. 


useful 
shear 














We are the leading Canadian Hybrid- 


izers of GLADIOLUS, HARDY LILIES, 
OUTDOOR ROSES and IRISES. 


After seven years of extensive and 
careful hybridizing, testing and discard- 
ing, we have several very fine novelties 
ready for introduction. 

Write us or come and see them. Two 
hours from Buffalo, 4 hours from De- 
troit by fast M. C. R. R. and Wabash 
trains. 

You can import into U. S. A. (under 
permit) stock of bona fide Canadian 


origin. For immediate sale if desired. 
See descriptions and photos in our Spring 

catalog 1928 of the grand new hardy lily hy- 

brid, L. Princeps. 

J. W. CROW, LTD. - 


Simcoe, Ontario 








]2 DELPHINIUMS $1.75 


(Hardy Larkspur) 
6 Light Blue 6 Dark Blue 
For Summer and Fall Planting 
Strong, Hardy Plants That Will Bloom 
Next Summer 

Send for free catalogue of Hollyhocks, Hardy 
Phlox, Bleeding Hearts, Foxgloves, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Gaillardias, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Lu- 
pines, Hardy Sweet Peas, Pyrethrums, Hardy 
Asters, Columbines, Anemones and 106 other 
Hardy Perennials that live outdoors during win- 
ter and grow larger and more beautiful each 
year, all of which may be planted this summer 
and fall and will bloom next summer. 

Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants; 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, As- 
paragus, Wineberry, Loganberry plants for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

HARRY B. SQUIRES - 


Postpaid 


Hampton Bays, N.Y. 
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(Glorious C. 


BRAND PEONE 


of Kare Beaty 


For more than half a century we have been growing the world’s most 
beautiful Peonies. Peony lovers who want new and original creations 
come to us year after year for their plants. The picture of the little 
girl above with two wonderful blooms of Martha Bulloch gives an idea 
of the size and beauty of Brand Peonies. You can well be proud of your 


Peonies when you grow from original Brand Stock. 


Prize Winning Beauties 


We have in stock this fall fifty acres including all the 


glorious creations that have been developed during 
fifty years of Peony growing. Brand Peonies are al- 
most invariably prize winners wherever exhibited. 
They are the kind of Peonies you will be proud to 


grow. Have some in your garden next year. 


Brana’s Complete Peony Manual 


Our new Peony Manual will be ready for delivery about 

August 15th. It describes not only our own creations, 

but many other varieties of rare and entrancing beauty. 

This book covers all one needs to know about the Peony. 
It treats in full of its history, its va- 
rieties, and cultivation. We make a 
charge of $1.00 for this manual but 
if you order Peony Roots amounting 
to $3.00 or more this wonderful book 
is sent free. 


Some Beautiful Varieties 


Among the beautiful varieties we have to offer this 
season are: 

LeCygne, Lady Alex Duff, President Wilson, Mme. 
Jules Dessert, Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. A. M. Brand, 
Mrs. Romaine B. Ware, Myrtle Gentry, Hansina 
Brand, Mrs. Frank Beach, Hazel Kinney, Victory 
Chateau Thierry, and in fact all recent good Peonies. 


1928 Catalog Free 


Get your free copy of our 1928 catalog. Send for it now 
and when your order for Peony Roots amounts to $3.00 
or over, we will send you a copy of our beautifully illus- 


tratei Peony Manual. Every Peony lover should have § 
this manual because it is the most complete book of its” 


kind ever published. Write for our free Catalog today. 


GROWERS OF PEONIES FOR 61 YEARS 


THE BRAND rPEON® FARMS 


FARIBAULT, MI 
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